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Teachers College of Temple University offers two groups of 
curriculums leading to certificates for teaching. While both 
programs are designed specifically in terms of Pennsylvania 
requirements, they also fulfill those of most other states. 

One prepares for the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education, and for the Pennsylvania College Provi- 


sional Certificate. The other prepares for the graduate degrees 





of Master and Doctor of Education, and for Pennsylvania 
Certification of Administrative and Supervisory Officers. 


To teachers and prospective teachers, opportunity for the 
greatest advancement is offered those with the necessary scho- 


lastic credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


Write the Registrar PLE : 
Broad Street and /ERSI 8 | 


Montgomery Avenue 
Phila. 22, Pa. 





NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend Day Classes, courses accepted q I 
toward undergraduate and graduate degrees are offered in Late Afternoon, Evening, : 
and Saturday Morning hours. 
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“CRAYOLA is e 
one of America’s - 


Finest 


Institutions” 








So writes an appreciative 
parent. “Even as a young- | 
ster in the first grade, I 
knew CrayoLta Crayons 
were the finest made,” she | 
continues, expressing 
what every teacher, every | 
pupil instantly knows: 
When you use CRraAyoLa, 
you know you’re using the 
best! Better effort inevita- 
bly results. 48 enchanting 
colors to work with. 





Triple-tested, certified Gold 
Medal Art Products are interna- 
tionally recognized for their out- 
standing quality. You get better 
work from your students when 
they use CRAYOLA Crayon 
CLayoLaA Modeling Clay, ARTISTA 
Tempera, sensational new im- 
proved Artista Water Colors, 
ARTISTA Powder Paint, SHAw | 
Finger-Paint, GENIE Handipaint, 
ANn-Du-Septic Crayon and other 
Gold Medal brands. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC, 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in Pennsylvania 
are R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr.; 
Joseph P. Scellato; Norman E. Staats; 
Thomas J. Thomas 
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Get these 
Many Class Helps! 


Magazine 






USED by Thousands of Teachers 
EVERY DAY...to Help Them 


Instruct and Entertain Their Pupils 


Every issue of CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES is 
packed with Helps YOU need to provide a well- 
balanced education and fun program. In a year’s 
time (10 big issues) you’ll find the best works of 
over 500 authors and artists... 
100 STORIES, covering science, history, 
geography and other subjects. 
100 POEMS, both serious and humorous. 
50 PAGES TO COLOR or trace. 
35 PUZZLES... 110 PROJECTS to make. 
60 SPECIAL FEATURES by educators. 
BOOK and RECORD reviews. 
PLUS 620 beautiful illustrations. 


BIG, 12%" x 9%” 


BEGIN THE SCHOOL 
YEAR RIGHT! 
Subscribe NOW for CHILDREN’S 
ACTIVITIES, the Kindergarten 
and Primary Monthly... 
Written by authorities in child 
education and entertainment. 
Endorsed and highly recom- 
mended by school boards, 
PTA’s, the clergy, the judges. 







Child Training Association, Inc. eps. 494 
1111 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Please start CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES with issue 
(| enclose $4 for 10 issues. 
[J Enclosed is $2 for SPECIAL Trial Offer. 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION RATES (Specify number) 
(J (2 or more to same address) $3.50 per year—10 issues each. 
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Here's the Team that helps keep 
America on the move ! 





Watch a passenger train flash by and you are seeing a top team 
in action—one of the thousands of crack teams of railroad men 
who perform one of our country’s most important and exacting jobs. 








Captain of the team is the conductor. He 
is in charge of the whole train. He collects 
the tickets from the passengers, handles the 
train’s bookkeeping and makes a compre- 
hensive report on each trip. His helpers are 
the flagmen, the brakemen, train baggage- 
men, porters and other train personnel. 


Z\E cial hh = J 


Long-distance trains have a dining car 
steward together with a crew of cooks and 
waiters. Each Pullman car has its own 
porter and all of them are responsible to 
the Pullman conductor. All these people, 
each doing his part, help make your trip on 
the train comfortable and safe. 






CX 


Up ahead on the locomotive are the engi- 
neer and fireman—ever alert to the myriad 
signals. The engineer’s hand on the throttle 
governs the train’s speed and with another 
lever he controls the air brakes. The fireman 
helps check everything about the locomos 
tive and assists the engineer in other ways. 


se et 


Then there are teams that load and un- 
load thousands of tons of freight daily; 
teams that keep the cars and engines in 
good running order; teams that maintain 
the tracks and the roadways which are built 
and kept up at railroad expense—without 
cost to the taxpayers. 


So you see what it takes in the way of manpower, teamwork and invest« 
ment to maintain the movement of the 25,000 trains that are required, every 
day, to provide the people of our country with this essential transportation. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 13. 





In This Issue 


& “TI know of no other position ‘hat 
pays such enormous returns in rich, 
personal satisfaction.” These are the 
words of the author of our feature 
article this issue and words which 
teachers will remember many times 
during the school year 1954-55. ‘lhe 
article is a success story for pul lic 
schools. 


& October 10-17 is Pennsylvania 
Week. As inspiration for classroom 
study and club and assembly progranis, 
we present The Pennsylvania Story 
by Roy Helton of the State Planning 
Board. Teachers may study their coin- 
munities to see what contribution to 
Pennsylvania’s greatness has conie 
from their city or county. 


& The big 1954 NEA Convention is a 
thing of the past, but inspiration and 
results from discussions and decisions 
reached there will be felt in the school 
year to come. Read the record of this 
92nd Convention in this issue. 


& Convention District presidents have 
announced the programs for their 
meetings this October. In this issue 
the Convention District presidents will 
also find detailed information concern- 
ing the elections of presidents, repre- 
seniatives, and NEA delegates which 
are to take place at these meetings. 


> Important on the calendar of every 
teacher during the fall months are the 
dates of his or her county institute 
and District Convention. See the Cal- 
endar on the last pages of this issue 
for important dates. ’ 


B® Since the deadline for the May 
issue of the JOURNAL, many important 
committee meetings have been held. 
A report of the work your PSEA repre- 
sentatives have carried on during the 
summer months is made under Associa- 
tion Activities. 





PSEA Headquarters Staff 
400 North Third St. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Director of Research 
Field Service 


A. CxLair Moser 
RaymMonp C. WEBSTER 
EuceneE P. BErTIN 
Herbert P, LAUTERBACH 

Assistant Executive Secretaries 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorne) 
M. ExizaBETH MaTTHEWs _ Associate Editor 
Marcaret E. HASsLer 

Administrative Assistant 

Mrs. Fannie D. KittTiIncer Secretary 
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Published monthly except June, 
July, and August by the 
Pennsylvania State Education 
Association 
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Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
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1954 


President, Norman C. Brillhart, Reading; Vice 
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Originally produced in glass jars containing a nutrient fluid, it was not until 
World War Il — and the expenditure of millions of dollars — that the real 
potentialities of penicillin were fully recognized. Today, penicillin is manu- 
factured by a fermentation process on a huge scale. Wood shavings, on 
which a mold has been formed, are placed in large metal vats and a nutrient 
fluid is filtered down through the shavings and collected at the bottom. 
From this the penicillin is extracted. When dried and purified, it is in the 
form of a white crystalline powder. Treatment is by injection, ointment, 
spray or pills. As a result, millions of lives have been saved and immeas- 
urable suffering relieved — truly a milestone in modern medicine! 


Modern drugs, like penicillin, are a physical remedy. In the event of 
accident or sickness, Educators will provide a financial remedy. Educators 
Group and Individual Policies pay as long as 5 years for accidents, 
2 years for sickness. You are provided continuous year ‘round cov- 
erage, all authorized leaves included. Hospital-surgical benefits are 
available, including dependents. 


If there is already an Educators’ Group in your new school, new teachers 
can be admitted without answering health questions anytime within the 
first 60 days following the opening of school. 


The above illustration with description is available in a colored poster suitable for 
display. For your free copy, fill out and mail the coupon. No obligation whatsoever. 


Ed reir Mutual Insurance Company 


P. 0. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
FREE 


Without obligation or charge, please send me 
copies of your Medical Posters, also full information about 
your Accident and Sickness Policies []; Hospital Policies [1]; 


Have representative call [] 


Name. 





Address__ 





Name of School 
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The September Cover 


The cover for this issue, Volunie 
103, No. 1, of the PENNSYLVAN?, 
SCHOOL JouRNAL is the first of a serics 
—Activities in Our Public School:. 
We extend appreciation to John 


superintendent of the 
schools of Allentown, for the phot«- 
graph. 


Public schools as we know therm 
today embrace many activities un- 
known and not a part of the schools of 
early days. More and more our publi: 
schools include participation in life 
activities. More and more they reflect, 
as pointed out by Erna H. McKenne\ 
of Pittsburgh in the lead article, “Oh. 
Come Now,” a cross section of all the 
children of the community. 

As an experienced teacher, Miss 
McKenney knows what makes a good 
class, a good school. It is the schoo! 
which provides activities with high 
standards—“high academic standards, 
high social standards, high moral 
standards.” 

One of the school activities is il- 
lustrated in the cover photograph and 
design—an election in a public school. 
It is a modern election in which voting 
machines are in use. Here in a public 
school is a scene that could have been 
photographed in any voting precinct in 
the Commonwealth, save one exception. 


| Those who are voting are students in 


a public school rather than tax paying 


| citizens. 


Here in our public schools experi- 


ence and training are being given in 


the effective use of the ballot. It may 
be that these students are electing 
class officers, or casting a vote on a 


| critical community or social issue that 


has been discussed in the social studies 


' class. But they are gaining experience 


in the meaning of the ballot and the 
use of the ballot which is the sovereign 
power in America. 

This is just one of those activities 
in which the American classroom plays 


| a powerful role in building citizenship. 


Despite some of the difficulties, Miss 
McKenney believes firmly in the great 
successes our schools are winning in 
preparing youth for the future. 

The cover design is impressive with 


| the photograph completed in the draw- 


ing of the artist. 
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To the New Teacher, 
Greetings: 


school bells today are ringing for 
more children than ever before. We 
gicet the youth of Pennsylvania who 
return to the classrooms this month. 
We pledge to them as members of the 
teaching profession our best services 
to meet their individual needs while 
they are under our care. 

We welcome particularly this Sep- 
tember the many new members of the 
teaching profession who for the first 
time take their places in the classrooms 





of our Commonwealth either as new | 
teachers or as newcomers to our State. | 
May we remind you that you will find 
on every side as you begin your career 
in this great profession friendly co- 
workers to share with you your joys 
and sorrows, your problems and suc- | 
cesses. 

It is for this that professional organi- | 
zations exist—to share with each | 
other common problems and successful | 
practices so that the profession of | 
teaching may continue to advance to 
ever greater accomplishment and | 
achievement. | 

Here in Pennsylvania and in the | 
school district in which you serve a | 
cordial welcome awaits you. It wiil be | 
evident on the faces of those whom | 
you see before you on your first day | 
in the classroom. It will be expressed 
in cordial hand clasps and greetings | 
from your fellow teachers. | 

It comes to you also from your 
professional organization, the Pennsy]l- 
vania State Education Association. We 
extend to you a cordial invitation to 
become a member and to make the 
PSEA your professional home during 
your teaching career. 

Many of the benefits which you will 
enjoy are the result of achievements of 
the PSEA through legislation prior to 
your coming into service. We are, in- 
deed, proud of our part in making 
these contributions to your being a 
more effective teacher. 

We are at your service as a profes- 
sional organization at any time during 
your professional career and in any 
way that we can be helpful. Please 
call upon us. 

Best wishes for a year of significant 
achievement and a career of outstand- 
ing service in your chosen and great 
profession—teaching. 


—H. E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary, PSEA 
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TEACH THEM TOOTHBRUSHING 
WITH THEIR OWN BRUSHES! 





Order Ipana’s low-cost Toothbrush Kits 
under Special Schoo/ Offer! 


“A wonderful way to instill good dental health!’’, says one 
teacher. Dental authorities agree that one of the best ways to help 
reduce tooth decay is to brush the teeth right after eating. 


“‘Most appealing to the pupils!”’, another teacher tells us. Packed 
in bright red and yellow cartons, these kits make teaching toothbrushing 
fun! They are specially low-priced for school purchase, making possible 
free distribution to children. 


* ORDER TODAY! Kits are available in two sizes: Junior Kits (for 
children up to 10 years) include special child-size toothbrush, plus guest- 
size tube of Ipana. Double Duty® Kits (for children over 10) have unique, 
twist-handle Double Duty brush and guest-size Ipana. 

For a complete dental health program, order Ipana’s free “Working 
Together for Better Dental Health” teaching unit. 


See Coupon Section and advertisement page 45 


Educational Service Dept. + BRISTOL-MYERS PRODUCTS DIVISION - 45 Rockefeller Plaza - New York 20 


Educational Service Dept. Bristol-Myers Products Division, ST 954 
45 Rockefeller Plaza « New York 20, N.Y. 


Ipana ‘Junior Toothbrush Kits,” available only in lots of 20: 
_______ (20 brushes with 20 tubes of Ipana) @ $2 per lot = $ 


“Double Duty Toothbrush Kits,” available only in lots of 20: 
—_________ (20 brushes with 20 tubes of Ipana) @ $3 per lot = $ 
Make checks payable to Bristol-Myers Company 
( Check Enclosed CJ Money Order Enclosed 


Available in Continental United States Only (PLEASE PRINT) 





NAME POSITION 





NAME OF SCHOOL 











ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
GRADE(S) YOU TEACH SCHOOL ENROLLMENT NO. ONE CLASS 


Please ‘allow 3 weeks for delivery. 
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Oh, Come 


ERNA H. McKENNEY 
Beechwood Public School 
Beechview, Pittsburgh 


Ww I got to school yesterday 


morning, two young men were 
waiting to see me. Nice young men, 
both in uniform—that gray Air Corps 
uniform. Six years ago they had taken 
part in our eighth graders’ class play, 
and since then they had gone through 
high school together and grown up 
quite a bit and gotten themselves into 
uniform. 

“Hello, Miss McKenney!” they said 
in one voice. I protested that I did not 
know these men, and then I glowed 
with them until the first bell rang and 
I walked up the stairs to my classroom, 
two light-hearted paces ahead of the 
advanced guard of my report-room 
group. As my students came in, some 
hurrying and some lagging and nearly 
all teasing and chatting right up to the 
doorway, I compared them with Paul 
and Alex, my two Air Corps alumni, 
and the boys and girls who had been 
their classmates. Much the same. Very 
much the same. It took no effort to see 
little Carl and John growing up to fill 
Paul’s and Alex’s uniforms. 

And then for a brief moment I 
thought about the tabloid tone of the 
recent newspaper articles about the “ir- 
responsibility” and “delinquency” of 
precisely such boys and girls as were 
hastening into my eighth-grade room 
and who were taking a final hasty peek 
at the rule about “use the possessive 
before a gerund” (quiz due). The bell 
rang, and books closed; there was a 
hush, natural and voluntary, during 
the Bible reading and prayer, and 
there was sincerity in the Flag Salute. 
Again I thought of the newspapers and 
of Paul and Alex. 


eee is my profession. I am proud 
of the fact and of the profession. 
More, I am happy in it. I like it. I can 
think of no other career that offers 


OW... 


such opportunity and freedom as this 
one, beside the fascinating, even ex- 
hilarating, Fountain of Youth. I know 
of no other position that pays such 
enormous returns in rich, personal sat- 
isfaction—the triumph you feel when 
a class does very well, the success you 
share as the program for the PTA wins 
its storm of applause, the wonderment 
that two boys—men—would still say, 
“Hello, Miss McKenney!” even after six 
years. If there are teachers who do not 
know such joys, I am sorry for them; 
the rewards are there, waiting. 

I am what is politely called “an ex- 
perienced teacher.” I have been teach- 
ing for quite a while, long enough, 
now, for me to note more than a chance 
resen.blance between some of my pres- 
ent students and some of my first. I 
suppose that some seven hundred stu- 
dents—*that may be a little high—have 
prayerfully looked up that rule about 
the possessive and the gerund. or its 
equivalent, in the different elementary 
and high school and adult classes I 
have known. 

In those whisked-away years, I have 
exulted with a great many parents, and 
consoled some. I have shared heady, 
exciting planning sessions with leaders 
of our community’s civic groups, and 
I have helped put our plans into action. 
I have spent, and willingly, many a car 
check to dash to other schools for a 
meeting or discussion or orgy of con- 
ferencing with other teachers. I have 
attended faculty meetings led by sev- 
eral different principals; I think I 
know all the supervisors; I’ve worked 
beside hundreds of teachers. 

And now I know what kind of class 
is “a good class.” It is one that aspires 
to high standards—high academic 
standards, high social standards, high 
moral standards. It is a class in which 
every boy and girl feels important, is 








certain that he or she is a key, neces- 
sary personality in the group. It is a 
hard-working class, one in which the 
“possessive before the gerund” is a 
large matter of considerable moment. 
It is a class that is successful in win- 
ning victories that are hard to win; 
and so it is a happy and resolute class. 
Such a class, because it is hard-working 
and happy and resolute, has no delin- 
quents, no irresponsible teammates, no 
real “discipline problems.” Mischief 
takes time; a busy class does not have 
it. A resolute class does not want it. 

I feel strongly about the importance 
of the teacher in every classroom, for I 
know that no class rises above its 
teacher—in enthusiasm, in earnestness, 
in competence, in determination. It is 
the teacher who sets the level of stand- 
ards and leads the boys and girls to 
value them and aspire to them. The 
measure of a teacher’s influence is the 
students’ responsiveness. If the influ- 
ence is strong and healthy, high stand- 
ards are accepted and accomplished, 
not all at once but increasingly. For, 
education is growth, and boys and girls 
must be helped to learn how to grow 
up to standards; and helping them 
learn this takes patience, and wisdom, 
and true elation with them at each clear 
mark of progress. 


_ other day I caught a taxicab: 
and as I rode down a street I noticed 
a sign mounted on the dashboard of 
the taxi in full view of the driver. It 
was doubtless intended as a safe-driving 
reminder to him, but it said something 
important to me and all teachers: “Al- 
ways expect children to act like chil- 
dren.” 

Ever since the first roomful of chil- 
dren was called to order, children have 
run in halls, chewed gum, dropped bot- 
tles of milk, lost books, broken pencil 
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poiats, surreptitiously nibbled on a bit 
of candy, scrawled on school walls 
wit!) chalk, gotten into fights with their 
best friends, forgotten their manners 
for a moment, vexed their parents and 
teachers. They have acted like children. 

But they have also been quick to 
feci and to give sympathy, to laugh 
warmly, to tender soft kindnesses, to 
revere the teacher who merits their 
respect, to rally with fierce loyalty, to 
be generous and compassionate to a 
degree long lost by most adults. Thus, 
too. they act like children. 

The students I have met are not dis- 
honest, delinquent, or irresponsible. 
They are children, acting their role, 
learning to live, wanting approval, hop- 
ing to measure up. Most of them are 
enormously proud of their school, of 
their homeroom, of their classmates, 
of their teacher. Like Paul and Alex, 
many return to visit the happiest place 
they have ever known; and even those 
who do not return physically do so 
mentally thousands of times. “Oh, you 
know, I was thinking about you and 
our room just yesterday,” someone 
says to us on the bus, on the street car. 
How to get this story in the paper! 

Parents, too, I might add, have 
acted like parents all the years I have 
met them and worked with them. They 
are so concerned about their children’s 
progress in school, so alarmed by each 
untoward incident, so jubilant and 
proud at each success, so intuitively 
defensive at each suspected reproach. 

We are no longer surprised—al- 
though ceaselessly gratified—by the re- 
sponsiveness of parents to anything re- 
lating to our school activities: their 
eager, overflowing attendance on pa- 
rental visitation day; their willingness 
to lend anything from a music stand 
to an old colonial musket, if doing so 
will help us; their amazing number at 
every school play or musicale or re- 
ception; their sponsorship of a thou- 
sand and one special services; their 
unquestioning willingness to lend a 
hand or extend personal help; their— 
they’re acting just like parents, wonder- 
ful parents. It may be through the 
PTA or the American Legion or Us 
Mothers or the DAR; ask them for 
help, they give it unstintingly. Just at 
our school? I cannot believe so. Not 
parents! 

Thinking that people act about the 
way you would expect them to act 
comes home to me with special vigor 
when I think of the school executives 
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who work for me. In no field, in no 
career, does one feel so strongly that 
his superiors are dedicated so com- 
pletely to making it possible for him 
to do his work, as is the case in teach- 
ing. I think of principals who have 
begged, borrowed, and bought the spe- 
cial books my boys and girls needed— 
when there was no money for them. I 
think of the superintendent who trav- 
eled clear to our school from Oakland 
(and I know that he has done this for 
other schools, too) to lend his presence 
and give stature to some of our school 
programs—when every minute with us 
meant a minute to be made up in his 
own office late at night. 

I think of supervisors who have 
loaded their cars with things they have 
brought to us from other schools, and 
with things they have borrowed from 





us for others. -We who share our 
school’s lunchroom note these services 
with appreciation and sustained ex- 
pectation. Our school executives do 
what we expect school executives to 
do: move heaven and earth to help us 
do a more effective job of the big job, 
teaching. 


Y™ I thought of the newspapers and 
of Paul and Alex. I thought of the 
card in the taxicab (and wished re- 
motely that the “Always expect chil- 
dren to act like children” statement 
could be made a special newspaper 
headline, just once). I thought of the 
legions of parents I know who do love 
their children, and of my dedicated 
associates. I looked again at my burst- 
ing-into-bloom teenagers; and, realiz- 
ing that (except in my eyes) they are 
not special or unique or different, but 
rather are just like thousands of their 
peers, I wished for a fleeting moment 
I could have right in my room all 
those who question my boys and girls 
and the schools that are their bulwark. 
Even after conceding that I must ex- 
pect reporters to act like reporters, I’d 
still like them to spend enough time in 
my room, my school, to see, then give, 
the real picture! 


Why | Teach 


| TEACH because teaching to me is 
more than a profession. It is a call- 
ing—a life’s work whereby I can link 
myself with the Divine in helping 
others “to grow in wisdom, and stat- 
ure, and in favor with God and man.” 
Through teaching I can continue in the 
quest for faith, truth, honesty, courage, 
responsibility, and brotherhood. 


: TEACH because teaching has become 
a passion—my greatest joy. Each 
new day may bring its problems, but 
more assuredly each new day also 
brings the opportunity “to gladly 
learn and gladly teach”; to learn more 
about the finest of the fine arts—shap- 
ing and molding the destinies of those 
entrusted to my care; to teach so that 
youth may overcome the barriers of 
ignorance, selfishness, and greed. 


| TEACH because in teaching alone lies 
the greatest adventure in the demo- 
cratic way of life. To the public schools 
—more than ever before—come to- 
morrow’s citizens: the resident from 
Main Line or the dweller along the rail- 
road tracks, the son of the fruit vendor 
or the financier, the offspring of the 
criminal or the minister, the descend- 
ant of the Revolution or the immigrant 
through Ellis Island. To my classes 
come the dullard and the genius, the 
confident and the fearful, the lazy and 
the industrious, the rich and the poor 
—each asking that we strengthen the 
American dream by preparing him for 
citizenship in our Democracy. 


i TEACH because of the ever-increasing 
opportunities to build a world broth- 
erhood. In that day when “men shall 
beat their swords into plow-shares and 
their spears into pruning hooks” and 
when “the earth shall be filled with 
knowledge . . . as the waters cover the 
sea,” I shall be proud to say, “I am a 
Teacher.” 


—Hiipa H. Loncenecker, Lebanon 


Note: Miss Longenecker’s essay won first 
place in the American Legion Auxiliary 
“Why I Teach” essay contest in the State of 
Pennsylvania. Sixty-three contestants had 
sent in entries. The prize was a $25 check. 

Mrs. Floyd C. Kitchen, an elementary 
teacher in the Susquehanna Township, Dau- 
phin County, schools, received second prize. 

One of Miss Longenecker’s pupils, Gladys 
Wolf, wrote the prizewinning oration on 
“Why Not Enter Teaching” in a local high 
school contest several months ago. 





Pennsylvania’s Story 


ROY HELTON 


Assistant Director, in Charge of Re- 
search, State Planning Board, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


ae more than any other of our 
states, Pennsylvania represents the 
human characteristics, the physical re- 
sources, and the historical development 
which are typical of the Nation as a 
whole. A number of factors are re- 
sponsible for our State’s favored and 
important position. Some are historic, 
some geographic, and some arose from 
the richness of our geologic heritage. 
Most important of all, however, was 
the fact that the early explorers and 
settlers of America concentrated on the 
north and south Atlantic Coast, leaving 
the rich territory of our present Mid- 
dle Atlantic States relatively unoccu- 
pied until long after Plymouth Planta- 
tion, or the Massachusetts Bay colony 
in the north, and Jamestown in the 
south had become the sites of perma- 
nent settlement. 

As a consequence, our State’s pres- 
ent area was lightly held and was so 
little considered in the late 17th cen- 
tury that King Charles had small hesi- 
tation in presenting its 29,000,000 acres 
of forest land to the son of his favorite 
Admiral in payment of a comparatively 
trifling debt. Luckily, the one to whom 
this territory was so casually con- 
signed was a man of remarkable qual- 
ities whose penetrating insight and en- 
ergetic activity in practical affairs were 
matched by an intense devotion to the 
principles of religious and personal lib- 
erty and a determination to make of 
his possession a modern Utopia. No 
man has ever been wholly successful 
in such an attempt, but no man has 
ever approached the problem with 
greater opportunity or more intelligent 
awareness of the economic and politi- 
cal necessities for establishing a free 
society in an unsettled land. 


Pennsylvania’s Greatness Due to— 
The geographic position of Pennsyl- 
vania central to the scattered settle- 
ments along the Atlantic Coast, as well 
as William Penn’s promotional success, 
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gave high importance to the enlight- 
ened principles embodied in the Great 
Law which became the foundation for 
the government of his colony. Pennsyl- 
vania, through its port on the Dela- 
ware, the most populous city of early 
America, and through its later outpost 
at Fort Duquesne, became the princi- 
pal gateway for the western settlement 
of our Nation. It stood at the cross- 
roads of the early colonies and became 
afterwards the logical site for the great 
enterprise of drafting a Constitution 
which would insure and certify the lib- 
erties of the western world. 

The first great resources of its early 
settlements, the abundance of fish in its 
rivers, the seemingly inexhaustible tim- 
ber of its dark forests, and the virgin 
richness of its soil provided the basis 
for a century of growth and prosperity. 
Much of the present productive power 
of the State traces back to the charcoal 
furnaces of its early iron smelters, the 
flocks of sheep pasturing over the roll- 
ing hills of Germantown, and the pro- 
ductive farms that fringed those first 
settlements along the Delaware. 

Through the course of 250 years 
these small and struggling beginnings 
have developed into a great agricul- 
ture, an extensive commerce, and an 
industrial might beyond that of many 
of the world’s greatest powers. 


Physical and Climatic Variety 


The physical structure and climatic 
pattern of Pennsylvania, like so many 
other natural features of the State, ex- 
hibit a remarkable variety. From the 
coastal plain along the Delaware in- 
cluding parts of Delaware, Philadel- 
phia, and Bucks Counties to the Lake 
Erie shoreline in the extreme north- 
west, a series of successive geologic 
structures, including the remains of two 
once great mountain chains, give to 
portions of Pennsylvania physical at- 
tributes of the South, the West, the 
Great Lakes States, and New England. 





Immediately northwest of the coast- 
al plain, so rich in industry and so 
densely populated, lie strips of high- 
land separated by limestone valleys of 
great agricultural importance which 
represent the northern extension of the 
great valley area of Virginia and 
Maryland. 

A ridge and valley section found fur- 
ther to the northwest is an area of 
broken contours formed by the eroded 
remains of the Appalachian uplift. This 
area extends northeast into the anthra- 
cite field which, during the 19th and 
the first third of the 20th Century, pro- 
vided the principal fuel for heating 
most of the great cities of the East. 

North of the anthracite area and ex- 
tending to the borders of the State in 
the east and north is a section once 
covered by the last glacial ice cap. The 
soil in this area has been overlaid by 
the glacial moraines or gravel and rock 
deposits from melting ice sheets and is 
marked by many lakes formed in the 
choked valleys of ancient streams. This 
Pocono Mountain region, with its high 
elevation, wooded slopes, lakes and 
waterfalls, is one of Pennsylvania’s 
principal resort areas. 

To the northwest of the ridge and 
valley section the Allegheny Mountains 
rise abruptly, forming a mountain wall 
slanting across the State. For a long 
time this Allegheny Front was a serious 
impediment to western settlement. It 
was a principal difficulty along the 
route of the Pennsylvania canal system 
and later occasioned the construction 
of the famous Horse Shoe Curve on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The Allegheny Mountain area is rich 
in deposits of bituminous coal, as is 
also the Pittsburgh section of our State 
further to the southwest, which with 
its meandering rivers partakes of the 
geological character and the general 
appearance of the Ohio Valley and of 
the Mississippi River systems to which 
its waters are tributary. 
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\ densely forested high plateau sec- 
tion lies in the north central portion 
of the State above the Allegheny Moun- 
tain area, while still further to the 
northwest in parts of Erie, Crawford, 
Warren, Mercer, and Lawrence Coun- 
ties one encounters again a glacial re- 
gion which, in the north, slopes abrupt- 
ly down to the shore of Lake Erie. 

The average rainfall of Pennsylva- 
nia, somewhat heavier in the east than 
in the west, is 42 inches. This provides 
an abundant water supply which seeks 
the sea through many outlets—into 
Lake Erie, into Lake Ontario through 
the Genesee River, into the Mississippi 
through the Ohio and its tributaries, 
directly into the Potomac, into the 
Chesapeake Bay through the many 
tributaries and the main stream of the 
Susquehanna, and into the Atlantic 
through the Delaware and the Schuyl- 
kill. 

These several outlets to the sea em- 
phasize the strategic importance of 
Pennsylvania’s geographic location. 
Ours is the only state with direct access 
from its own territory to the Atlantic 
at Philadelphia and Chester, to the 
Great Lakes at Erie, and to the Missis- 
sippi River system and the Gulf of 
Mexico from the port district of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Natural Resources 


In natural resources other than its 
abundant water supply, Pennsylvania 
occupies a high place both in historic 
and present importance. It has pro- 
duced much more coal than any other 
state, a total of more than twelve bil- 
lion tons. This coal has supplied heat 
and power needed for national growth 
during the century and a half in which 
American industrial development has 
exceeded that of any other nation in 
the world. 

Between 1911 and 1950, 18 per cent 
of all minerals produced in the United 
States came from Pennsylvania, a total 
produced wealth in raw materials ex- 
ceeding thirty billion dollars. It in- 
cluded anthracite, of which we have a 
monopoly in the western world; bi- 
tuminous coal, of which until very re- 
cently we were the largest producer and 
are now second in the Nation; a pre- 
ferred grade of petroleum from the 
world’s first commercial oil field; iron 
ore principally from the great Cornwall 
Mine in Lebanon County, the oldest 
continuously operated iron mine in 
America with a production of more 
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than a million tons of ore a year; and 
also from that same mine an output of 
cobalt, copper, gold, and silver. 
Building stone, glass, slate, and lime- 
stone are all important Pennsylvania 
products. In the production of cement 
from its vast deposits of cement rock, 
our State leads the Nation; and also in 
the output of coke, so vital in the pro- 
duction of steel and of coke byproducts 
essential to modern chemical industries. 


Industrial Development 


While charcoal from Pennsylvania’s 
dense forests and the iron from its 
eastern mines gave the State an early 
lead in the manufacture of cast and 
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wrought iron, it was the immense quan- 
tities of coking coal available in the 
Pittsburgh district which led to the 
growth in that area of the greatest 
concentration of steel and iron produc- 
tion in the entire world. Three areas 
in the State now are important in this 
fundamental industry. They are the 
Pittsburgh district, the heart of the 
American steel industry; the central 
Pennsylvania area, around Johnstown; 
and eastern Pennsylvania at Bethle- 
hem, Coatesville, Phoenixville, and 
Morrisville. The latter plant, the largest 
integrated steel mill ever built at one 
time, was designed to use iron ore 
from the great discoveries recently 
made in Venezuela and has greatly 
stimulated industrial development along 
the Delaware Valley. 

Pennsylvania’s steel-making capacity. 
by the first of January, 1954, had 
reached a total of 34,037,460 tons. This 
exceeds the capacity of the second 
state, Ohio, by 9,649,000 tons and rep- 
resents 28 per cent of the steel-making 
capacity of the United States. Only 
Russia, if that country’s statistics are 
reliable, now exceeds Pennsylvania’s 
total productive capacity in the vital 
ferrous metal industries. 

Important as these fundamental in- 
dustries—steel, iron, coke, and cement 
production—are to the Nation and to 


the economy of the State, it is notable 
that, according to the reports of the 
United States Census, Pennsylvania 
leads all other states in our Nation in 
some sixty types of industry, many of 
which are far removed from the output 
of our mines, our cement crushers, and 
our furnaces. Half of the industrial em- 
ployment in the chocolate and cocoa 
industries and nearly half of all the 
value produced by that industry in the 
United States come from Pennsylvania, 
43 per cent of all cigars, 40 per cent 
of all lace goods, and approximately 40 
per cent of all linoleum and similar 
products are credited to the Keystone 
State. 

Pennsylvania leads the Nation in six 
types of textile manufactures, in sev- 
eral important branches of the apparel 
industry, in the manufacture of flat 
glass, refractory materials, ornamental 
metal products, electrical transformers 
and control apparatus, storage batteries 
and railroad cars, as well as steam en- 
gines and turbines and many other sim- 
ilar products. Natural gas, abundant 
in the western section of the State, is 
important in the glass industry and in 
the production of carbon black. 

The output of our State’s oil wells, 
though small in the national total, is 
valuable for qualities not found in 
other grades of crude oil. Pennsylva- 
nia’s oil field is notable for the length 
of its productive history, now close to 
100 years, and many of the important 
experiments in secondary production 
of oil from supposedly exhausted wells 
have been conducted in our Bradford 
area. 





’ 


Transportation Routes 


In developing routes of transporta- 
tion, without which much of the indus- 
trial growth of the State would have 
been impossible, Pennsylvania has been 
in many ways a pioneer. The first trip 
ever made by a steam locomotive in 
the western hemisphere was run in 
Pennsylvania. In 1794 America’s first 
hard-surfaced highway was constructed 
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from Philadelphia to Lancaster and in 
recent years Pennsylvania has again 
become the pioneer in turnpike con- 
struction and now is completing the 
last all-weather 
throughway across the State from the 
Ohio border to the banks of the Dela- 
ware, while a branch is being con- 
structed to extend northeast through 
the anthracite area and other connec- 
tions are being planned to Erie and to 
the South. The total length of the 
highways of the State approximates 
100,000 miles. 

The 11,000 miles of main track 
railroad and the busy commerce of the 
ports of Erie, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
and Chester, all provide unusual facili- 
ties for trade and commerce. In 1950 
the State accounted for 345,500,000 
tons of revenue railroad freight, which 
was more than one-seventh of all the 
carload freight transported by the class 
steam railroads of the United 
States, while in total volume of water- 
borne commerce Philadelphia is the 
second most important port on the At- 
lantic Coast and Pittsburgh is the busi- 
est interior river port in our Nation. 

This progress in transportation has 
made possible and also been made nec- 
essary by the unusually wide distribu- 
tion of population in our Common- 
wealth. Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are 
among America’s largest cities and 
around each a densely settled metropo!- 
itan area extends their population far 
beyond their political boundaries. 

Yet Pennsylvania, according to the 
Census report of 1950, has the largest 
rural population of any state, and a 
larger number of people residing in 
small, organized communities than is 
true anywhere else in our Nation. It 
has, for instance, five and one-half 
times as many communities of less 
than 10,000 population as all New 
England. The latest Census estimate of 
the State’s population, 10,675,000, is 
considerably lower than the present 
estimate of the Pennsylvania State 
Planning Board which believes that by 
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1960 the State’s population will exceed 
eleven million. 


Scenic Beauty 


The extensive industrial development 
of Pennsylvania might well lead those 
unfamiliar with the beauty of its coun- 
tryside to suspect that there would be 
little to be seen in the State but a long 
succession of mine breakers or factory 
chimneys. This is very far from true. 
Fifty-two per cent of the territory of 
the Commonwealth is in forest land of 
which the State, through its Depart- 
ment of Forests and Waters and its 
Fish and Game Commissions, owns 
nearly three million acres which are 
devoted to the protection of forest 
growth, the provision of parks in many 
of the State’s most notable scenic areas, 
and the preservation of wild life. 

Not too many years ago, before the 
opening of the West, Pennsylvania 
was the leading timber producing area 
of our country and Williamsport was 
often called the timber capitol of the 
world. Most of the State’s original for- 
est has now been cut to build the cities 
of our eastern seaboard, to provide 
ties for our railroads and roof protec- 
tion for our mines, but a vigorous sec- 
ond or third growth now provides an 
increasing supply of timber for the 
eastern markets. 


Great Agriculture 


Neither mines, factories, nor forests 
have been allowed to crowd out the 
primary industry of Pennsylvania 
which is agriculture. Despite the rela- 
tively small size of our State, we rank 
high in many important types of farm 
products. One county in Pennsylvania, 
Lancaster, ranks first among the Na- 
tion’s 3,050 counties in the value of its 
tobacco sold, second in the acreage of 
tobacco, third in the number of chick- 
ens on its farms, fourth in the value of 
its poultry and poultry products, fifth 
in the quantity and value of its eggs. 
and is among the first 100 counties in 
the United States in 25 types of agri- 
cultural production. 

York, Berks, Chester, Adams, Bucks. 
and Erie are all prominent among the 
first 100 counties in the Nation. All 
told, 38 of our 67 counties are listed 
in the first 100 in one or more types 


of farm products. Chester ranks first in 
the United States in its output of 
mushrooms and gives our State first 
place in that product. 

Adams, our leading apple county, ‘s 
twelfth in the United States in the 
number of apple trees. Erie, with all 
its diversified industries, is among the 
first 100 in ten types of farm prod- 
ucts, and even Allegheny County, the 
center of the steel industry, is among 
the first 100 in the number of its pear 
trees and grape vines. 

Our State leads the Nation in milk 
sold on the farm, produces more tur- 
keys than any other State east of the 
Mississippi, contains the largest food 
packing plant in the Nation, the larg- 
est apple processing plant, and the 
largest grape juice plant. It has for 
many years been among the leaders in 
the production of ice cream, cream 
cheese, scrapple, and pork sausage, 
leads the Nation in the production of 
cigar leaf tobacco, and is first in the 
value of chickens and eggs sold for 
market. 

This story of Pennsylvania’s mate- 
rial progress might be endlessly pro- 
longed but lest anyone should assume 





that this progress lay principally in the 
past it must be emphasized that in the 
last Census of Manufactures and in the 
surveys since made by the U.S. Census, 
it has been shown that in Pennsylva- 
nia more money has been spent for 
new plants and plant expansion than in 
any other state in our Nation through- 
out the period following the Second 


World War. 


Its Citizens 


It is a matter of pride to Pennsyl- 
vanians that so much of the develop- 
ment of our country had its origin or 
reached its climax within our boun- 
daries and also that so many of the 
inventions and discoveries which have 


For Pennsylvania Week, October 10-17, study how your 
community contributes to the State's great agriculture, 
extensive commerce, and industrial might. 
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trinsformed the American scene have 
taxen place in Pennsylvania, in the po- 
liiical world, in the world of science, 
ai d in the world of art. The men who 
contributed so much here in Pennsy]l- 
venia to establishing the independence 
o! our Nation and the development of 
its institutions contained among their 
number one great citizen of our State, 
Benjamin Franklin, who was also a 
pioneer in experimental science and 
who may be said to be the most im- 
portant man of his century in the de- 
velopment of our knowledge of electric- 
ity and in the field of practical inven- 
tion. His discovery and demonstration 
of the electrical nature of lightning 
and of the distinction between positive 
and negative electricity were of funda- 
mental importance. His invention of bi- 
focal spectacles, of the lightning rod, 
and the Franklin stove, were prece- 
dents to a long histery of discovery 
and invention by citizens of our State. 

The first successful amphibian auto- 
mobile (1804), the first practical and 
commercially successful steamboat, the 
railroad air brake, the sleeping car, the 
first projected moving picture, the half- 
tone screen, are all products of Penn- 
sylvania’s inventive genius. The first 
commercial aluminum was made in 
Pennsylvania; the first commercial 
broadcasting station in the world was 
located in Pittsburgh. America’s first 
moving picture studio was opened in 
Philadelphia in 1898; the first moving 
picture theatre was opened in Pitts- 
burgh in 1905. In Sunbury in 1883 
was installed the first municipal electric 
lighting system, while the first alter- 
nating current lighting system was em- 
ployed by George Westinghouse of 
Pittsburgh in lighting the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893. 

Pennsylvanians have been pioneers 
in many other fields of enterprise and 
discovery. Daniel Boone was born in 
Berks County. Elisha Kent Kane, the 
most daring Arctic explorer of the mid- 
dle 19th Century, and Admiral Robert 
EK. Peary, the discoverer of the North 
Pole, were both Pennsylvanians. De- 
spite the peaceful traditions of our 
State, many great military leaders 
have been Pennsylvanians, including 
the Chiefs of Staff of the United States 
Army in the First and Second World 
Wars. The first American battleships 
were built by a Pennsylvania Quaker, 
Joshua Humphreys, who lies buried in 
the grounds of the Haverford Meeting 
House. 
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Artistic and Literary Contributions 


For many years Philadelphia was 
the center of the artistic and literary 
life of our Nation. Charles Brockden 
Brown, a first American novelist, was 
a Pennsylvanian; Benjamin West, the 
first great American painter who after- 
wards became President of the Royal 





Academy of Great Britain, was a Penn- 
sylvanian; and many of the most dis- 
tinguished artists of our country, in 
words or color or in stone, are natives 
of our Commonwealth. 


The National Gallery of Art in 
Washington was a gift by a Pennsyl- 
vanian to the Nation and its three prin- 
cipal collections are the gifts of Penn- 
sylvanians who.had turned from suc- 
cessful business careers to the collec- 
tion of art. Space is too limited for 
even a list of the many distinguished 
writers, painters, sculptors, and illus- 
trators who have claimed Pennsylvania 
as their home. 

Several Pennsylvania cities support 
distinguished orchestras and the annual 
Bach Festival at Bethlehem attracts 
visitors from all parts of our Nation. 
Galleries of science and the fine arts 
are found in all our principal cities, 
and among the more than one hun- 
dred institutions of higher learning are 
included the first American university, 
the first women’s medical school in the 
world, the first American School of the 
Fine Arts, and four colleges or uni- 
versities founded before 1800. Pennsyl- 
vania has more churches and more 
church members than any other state 
and retains congregations of almost 
every one of the many sects which 
took shelter in this colony to escape 
religious persecution. 

The citizens of our State have every 
right to be proud and to be inspired 
to continued progress by the record of 
its resources and material growth and 
also by the many achievements of 
their fellow citizens. 





Se 





Cambria County School Pupils Raise the Colors 


One Nation Under God 


On June 14, Flag Day, President 
Eisenhower signed into law (P.L. 396) 
House Joint Resolution 243, which 
amended the Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag, so that it now reads: 


“I pledge allegiance to the flag of 
the United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands, one 
nation under God, indivisible, with lib- 
erty and justice for all.” 

In signing the Resolution, the Presi- 
dent said: “From this day forward the 
millions of our school children will 
daily proclaim in city and town, every 
village and rural schoolhouse the dedi- 
cation of our nation and our people 
to the Almighty. To anyone who truly 
loves America, nothing could be more 
inspiring than to contemplate this re- 
dedication of our youth, on each school 
morning, to our country’s true mean- 
ing. 

“Especially is this meaningful as we 
regard today’s world. Over the globe, 
mankind has been cruelly torn by vio- 
lence and brutality and, by the millions, 
deadened in the mind and soul by a 
materialistic philosophy of life. Man 
everywhere is appalled by the prospect 
of atomic war. 

“In this way we are reaffirming the 
transcendence of religious faith in 
America’s heritage and future; in this 
way we shall constantly strengthen 
those spiritual weapons which forever 
will be our country’s most powerful 
resource in peace or in war.” 





As soon as a true thought has entered our 
mind, it gives a light which makes us see a 
crowd of other objects which we never per- 
ceived before. 

—Francois De Chateaubriand 
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The NEA Convention Points the Way 


EETING in New York City in a 
M come one-come all convention 
20,000 teachers of America from every 
state in the Union, representing more 
than 500,000 members of the NEA, 
joined in conferences, discussions, and 
assembly meetings to plan better 
schools for the children of America. In 
the words of the President, William A. 
Early, “We are met to plan better 
schools for all our children and youth, 
to strengthen and unite our profession, 
to advance the cause of education, to 
improve the quality of teaching, and 
to consider how our schools can best 
serve our country and mankind.” 

The convention established many 
new records. The attendance of 20,000 
teachers and friends of education at 
the six-day sessions was a record in it- 
self. The approximately 5,000 officially 
credited delegates make a new record 
for members of the Representative As- 
sembly. Never before in an annual 
meeting of the NEA was there such 
diversity of discussion topics and such 
wide opportunity to become familiar 
with every facet of interest and activity 
of the NEA from the management of 
local associations to teaching about 
United Nations as was the case in this 
convention. 


Speakers 


Speakers included Grayson Kirk, 
president, Columbia University; Ralph 
Bunche, director, Division of Trustee- 
ship, United Nations; Billie Davis, field 
representative for the Assemblies of 
God, Springfield, Mo.; Arthur J. Con- 
nell, commander, the American Le- 
gion; Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; Roy E. Larsen, chairman, 
National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools and president of Time, 
Inc., and Ralph W. Sockman, Christ 
Church, New York City. 

A significant feature of the NEA 
Convention was the interest of those 
attending the convention in the United 
Nations and its activities. Seven ses- 
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For Better Schools 


sions on education and the United Na- 
tions were held in the United Nations 
Assembly Hall. Arrangements were 
made also for guided tours of the 
United Nations. During the first three 
days of the convention 12,589 teachers 
had visited the United Nations. For 
the entire convention the number ex- 
ceeded 15,000. 

Mr. Cannon, the Guided Tours Di- 
rector, said “This visit of the teachers 
was the biggest and most important 
thing that ever happened in our Divi- 
sion. Our guides had been looking for- 
ward to the teachers and they were not 
disappointed.” About one hundred, the 
largest staff of guides ever recruited by 
the United Nations, helped to make 
possible one of the most impressive 
educational experiences ever provided 
at an NEA convention. 

In the opening meeting, Secretary 
Carr in a report on Unesco stated “As 
long as the announced policy of the 
American government is support for 
the United Nations, the teachers of 
America are not going to drag their 
feet in support of that policy. It is pa- 
triotism in the United States to speak 
for, and to teach about, the United 
Nations.” Undoubtedly this visit of 
15,000 teachers to the UN will result in 
a better knowledge of the functions 
and activities of United Nations not 
only for the teachers themselves, but 
also for the children of the country. 


The Pageant 


Someone was heard to remark “This 
alone was worth the trip to New York.” 
This was the consensus of those who 
saw the pageant “Through Freedom’s 
Door,” the feature of Classroom Teach- 
ers’ night. The pageant sponsored by 
the Board of Education of the City of 
New York and presented by nearly 
2,000 students from City high schools 
was, indeed, a work of highest art. 
Madison Square Garden had an over- 
flow crowd, nearly 18,000 people, who 
attended and admired this marvelous 
presentation. The basic theme of the 


pageant was the offerings of the New 
York City schools, the biggest class- 
room in the world, to its young citizens, 
native and foreign born. 


Group Sessions 

More than 100 discussion and infor- 
mation sessions and meetings of com- 
mittees and commissions gave members 
a chance to discuss such problems as 
safeguarding American freedom 
through education; proper choice and 
use of textbooks: use of television as a 
supplementary aid to classroom teach- 
ing; recent attacks on education; prog- 
ress made in the fundamentals in edu- 
cation; and the scores of administra- 
tive and curriculum problems before 
the schools today. 

An outstanding feature was the pre- 
miére of Freedom to Learn, fourth in 
the series of motion pictures produced 
by the NEA in cooperation with state 
education associations. 


Entertainment 


Convention entertainment included 
the colorful presentation of selections 
by outstanding Puerto Rican musi- 
cians, brought to the convention by the 
more than 1,000 delegates from Puerto 
Rico. The large delegation from Hawaii 
provided flowers and music characteris- 
tic of the Islands at various occasions 
throughout the week. 

At an NSPRA dinner honoring Fu- 
ture Teachers of America, letters were 
received from members of the cabinet 
of the President of the United States 
and other prominent American leaders 
recognizing the importance of teaching 
and encouraging youth to select it as 
a career. The Future Teachers at their 
own Notables Dinner paid tribute to 
their founder, Joy Elmer Morgan, edi- 
tor of the NEA Journal. 

Those who had the good fortune to 
attend this meeting left reassured that 
education in this country is moving 
steadily and constructively forward. 

The convention demonstrated also 
that there is power for good in profes- 
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s onal organizations and that NEA rep- 
resents good organization at its best. 

Fearless and aggressive the teachers 
of America in discussions and resolu- 
tions met the challenges of the current 
American scene. 


Resolutions 

Among the major resolutions adopt- 
ed by the Representative Assembly 
were: 

Support of the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
decision to outlaw segregation in the 
public schools 

Condemnation of “those who advo- 
cate book burnings, purges, or other 
devices which are, in effect, an expres- 
sion of lack of confidence in the integ- 
rity, loyalty, and good judgment of the 
American people” 

Federal aid to the various states to 
raise teachers’ salaries and for neces- 
sary school building construction 

A record salary scale of $4,000 for 
beginners with a bachelor’s degree, at 
least $9,000 for experienced (over 15 
years) teachers with a master’s 

Recognition of the right of legisla- 
tive bodies to conduct investigations 
but belief that the processes should be 
conducted with adequate safeguards 
for the constitutional rights of individ- 
ual citizens 

Tax Exemption for Retirement In- 
comes 





Right of franchise at age of 18 

Creation of a National Board of Ed- 
ucation as an independent agency to 
administer the U.S. Office of Education 

Approval of proposal for intermedi- 
ate unit of administration 

A full-time NEA observer to the 
United Nations. 


Commercial Exhibits 


After an absence of twelve years 
commercial exhibits again became a 
part of the NEA convention. Housed 
on the lower level of Madison Square 
Garden almost 200 exhibitors of edu- 
cational materials, services, and equip- 
ment displayed their products. No as- 
pect of educational service and activity 
was missing. The effectiveness of these 
exhibits can best be indicated by the 
fact that all week long thousands of 
visitors jammed the exhibit hall. 


Pennsylvania Participation 


Many of our members participated 
officially in the various discussion pro- 
grams. Pennsylvania was officially rep- 
resented at the meeting of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards at Albany preced- 
ing the convention and at the Class- 
room Teachers Conference in Newark, 
Delaware, following the convention. 

Again Pennsylvania ranked first in 
NEA membership with a total of 
44,042. 


Pennsylvania Representatives at National Classroom Teachers Conference, University of 


Delaware, July 4-16 


Front Row—Jean R. Evans, Coatesville; Mrs. Jessie Sandwick, Easton; Charles M. Sand- 
wick, Sr., Easton; Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, Plymouth; Erwin L. Coons, Poughkeepsie, New 


York; Marie M. Walsh, Locust Gap 


Second Row—Pearl G. Lewis, Danville; Stella K. Scheidhauer, Duquesne; David C. Guhl, 
Connellsville; Lena Lanza, McKees Rocks; Margaret S. Learn, South Fork; Anna S. 


Gibson, Jenkintown 
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Pennsylvania also had the largest 
delegate representation in the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, numbering 443, of 
which ninety-one were State delegates 
and 352 delegates from local associa- 
tions. 


Pennsylvania Dinner 

Three hundred nineteen Pennsylva- 
nians and their friends joined in the 
annual Pennsylvania dinner at the 
Hotel New Yorker. We were honored 
to have as our guests William A. Early, 
president of the NEA; Mrs. Sarah 
Caldwell, immediate past president; 
Waurine Walker, first vice president. 


Delegation Meeting 


At the delegate business meeting on 
Tuesday Tyyne Hanninen, Monessen, 
was elected a member of the creden- 
tials committee and W. W. Eshelman, 
Fort Washington, a member of the res- 
olutions committee. 


Officers, 1954-55, Elected at NYC 


President, Waurine Walker, Austin, 
Texas 


First Vice President, J. Lester Buford, 
Mt. Vernon, Illinois 


Executive Committee 
Lois Carter, Spartansburg, South 
Carolina 
Lyman V. Ginger, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky 
H. C. Roberson, Lima, Ohio 


Board of Trustees, J. Cloyd Miller, Sil- 


ver City, New Mexico 


Freedom to Learn 


The fourth in the series of public 
relations films being produced by the 
NEA in cooperation with the National 
Association of Secretaries of State 
Teachers Associations is “Freedom to 
Learn.” 

This 27% minute film deals with 
the teaching of controversial issues in 
the classroom. It depicts Mrs. Orin, a 
social studies teacher for twenty-five 
years in a community, explaining to 
her school board and other citizens 
how the modern teacher deals with 
subjects which have become in some 
communities “hot issues.” 

This film shows that modern schools 
prepare our children to assume their 
responsibilities as good citizens. It is 
available for purchase from the NEA 
Division of Press and Radio Relations 
—color, $170; black and white, $75. 
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Speech as an 


Extracurricular Activity 


RICHARD D. ALDERFER 
Souderton High School 


OUDERTON High School is very 
Diciad of the success and reputation 
of its Speech Club. Our school does 
not have any speech curriculum, but 
the club members get a basic know- 
ledge of oratory plus valuable, practi- 
cal experience received outside the four 
closed walls of a classroom. 


Selling the Idea to Students 


In a high school with little speech 
training, most of the students will sink 
deeply into their seats if they are asked 
to speak to a group. Their fear of in- 
security is understandable because they 
lack fundamentals important for self 
confidence. In the same vein, a young, 
inexperienced ballplayer would shy 
away from taking the pitcher’s mound 
while spectators were watching his 
every move if he had not been trained 
and polished by a coach. Therefore, I 
feel as though the director of a Speech 
Club must emphasize the need for prac- 
tice and preparation. Showing the stu- 
dents the analogy of proper training 
in athletics and academics might stimu- 
late interest. 

Next, the student must be orientated 
on the importance of good speaking 
traits. Professional people such as law- 
yers, clergymen, salesmen, teachers, 
should be encouraged to address your 
proposed club and tell the members 
the importance of good speech in their 
professions. 

Perhaps many graduated students 
have told you that they shunned oral 
participation in class because of their 
fears in answering incorrectly. It is 
advisable, then, to foster a feeling of 
belonging in your club. The student 
should be made to feel as though any 
well thought-out question is welcome 
and comments related to the discussed 
topic should be brought forth. 

After the student realizes your sin- 
cerity in him and his ideas, he will 
take a forward step in oral communica- 
tion with self expression. 

If the students are asked, during the 
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first gathering, to prepare a five minute 
talk for the second meeting, you might 
find that your diligents will seek 
another club which is less demanding. 
Try to create an informal atmosphere 
which lends itself to basic facets of in- 
tercommunication. 

Utilize your group gathering by dis- 
cussing any school problem that is 
vitally important to the students. This 
method should encourage response and 
interest. Some questions we have found 
that stimulate participation are: (1) 
Should girls be allowed in student 
council; (2) should students be allow- 
ed to watch television during a school 
week; (3) should students be required 
to do a lot of home work; (4) should 
responsible boys be allowed to use 
Dad’s car on Saturday night dates? 


Group Discussion 

Placing tables and chairs in a circle 
will create a more informal atmos- 
phere. If that can not be done, the di- 
rector must refrain from taking a front 
standing position. An air of in-group 
belonging is of prime importance. 

Later, a more individual centered 
program could be developed when you 
ask the students to tell the members 
about their hobbies. During the second 
month a suggested outline for the 
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Marilyn Hagey, a senior, speaking to the 
Souderton Rotary Club. 








year’s events should be announced. In 
the outline the director might mention 
the possibility of speaking to local serv- 
ice groups, visiting places of interesi 
to the students, and fostering social 
affairs. 


The Topic 


If you stop and look around, you 
will find many topics on which a stu- 
dent can speak and maintain listening 
appeal. The topics might be selected 
from newspaper articles, editorials, and 
magazines. Better still, your commu- 
nity and neighboring cities possibly 
offer interesting material. 

At our school we take three to five 
weeks for picking a topic. We feel as 
though many topics should be perused 
by a student, and, after careful elimi- 
nation, one topic should be satisfac- 
tory. It is a wise procedure to help the 
student in every way possible, and yet, 
have the student take the positive steps. 
You will find it quite interesting, too. 

For example, last year’s students, 
accompanied by the director, visited 
Norristown State Hospital, Pearl Buck 
and her Welcome House, the Quaker- 
town State Police Barracks, and 
WCAU’s television studios. One of the 
students, who spoke on mental health, 
had a flight over the Norristown State 
Hospital so that she could see it from 
a bird’s eye view. The pilot was a local 
businessman interested in the club’s 
objectives. 

If the help of fellow teachers can be 
enlisted to check the contents of speech 
material, the director’s work will be 
greatly minimized. We reciprocate by 
having our students speak to those 
teachers’ organizations when and if 
they desire our services. 

If a student would prefer a mono- 
logue to topic speaking, you can safely 
welcome the suggestion. We usually 
have one humorous monologue at each 
speaking engagement to help balance 
an evening’s program. The monologue 
entertains the audience, whereas the 
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Mrs. Harvey Miller, president of the Souderton Telford Senior Women’s Club, presenting 


speech keys to Doris Alderfer on the left and Joan Getty on the right. These two girls 


were tied in the speech contest. 


declamations tend to enliven the audi- 
ence’s mental inertia. 


Speech Instruction 

In our club we do not follow any 
special speech text but do oral reading 
on phases of speech applicable to our 
situation. Also, a ditto machine can 
convey much information with its 
quickly constructed instructional sheets. 

Basic speech mechanics should be 
explained such as: (1) voice projec- 
tion; (2) modulation; (3) tempo; 
(4) platform appearance; (5) eye con- 
tact; (6) gestures. This would take ap- 
proximately two club periods if they 
were fifty minutes in duration. 

When possible, any authorities in 
speech or people who are familiar 
with public speaking should be en- 
couraged to extend their knowledge 
and experiences to the club. 


Contacting Service Groups 

In our community the presidents of 
different groups welcomed the idea of 
a student program. We said that the 
students would speak on current events 
and interests they chose and on which 
they did the research. The adults were 
glad to learn how their future leaders 
thought and felt about life with its 
demands and expectations. 

Usually the president of the club 
designated a half hour for the Speech 
Club. We have found that two speakers 
and one monologue utilize the time al- 
lotted. Also, the director should try to 
schedule time for questions and dis- 
cussion. The moderator for the even- 
ing will probably find that he will 
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ask the first few questions and/or 
comment on the students’ presenta- 
tions. Later, there is a high degree of 
probability that the audience will par- 
ticipate. 

The discussion period shows the 
listeners that the student speakers 
have done research, and it also gives 
the audience a chance to take an active 
part in the program. In the past, we 
have had such panels extend from five 
minutes to forty-five minutes, more or 
less, because of the never ending 
questions. In one case an adult gave a 
three minute. impromptu speech on his 
experience in a related topic for that 
evening. 

Often our moderator has had to 
make a definite break by saying, 
“Thanks for your interest, but it is 
late and if we do noi stop now, the 
students’ parents may start worrying.” 

Any teacher in a school system can 
start a Speech Club that really func- 
tions if he has faith in the students, 
community, administration, and him- 
self. It takes a little work and perhaps 
study on his part, but it is well worth 
while when he once sees the results. 
After the program is initiated, he will 
see how the idea grows. 

Finally, the director makes or breaks 
the club. He must be able to adjust 
the program of research and speaking 
to his own school situation and then 
go ahead with success and determina- 
tion in his heart. 





Letters to the Editor 


May. 5, 1954 


Dear Mr. Gayman: 

We want to express our pride in the 
development of the PSEA JourRNAL. 
The last year it has progressed in mate- 
rial, special features, and quality and 
diversity of material that it compares 
very well with any magazine | know 
of. Will you please express our compli- 
ments to the people responsible. 

—R. Netson HALE, President, 
Erie Local Branch, 1953-54 


June 17, 1954 
Dear Harvey: 

Your announcement in the Educa- 
tion Bulletin of the price increase is 
quite agreeable with me. The Bulletin 
is a bright spot in the mail and should 
be self-supporting financially. It is 
good to learn of the activities of the 
Local Branches and of the work of the 
Association generally. In the legislative 
year, the Bulletin is extremely helpful. 

Best wishes to you and your Staff. 


—Guy N. Harricer, Director, 
Curriculum and Supervision 
in Secondary Schools, Butler 
Area Joint Schools 


SCHOOL BELLS 
Thruout the land their echo rings, 
And each clear tone a vision brings; 
The nation’s strength and hope and 
pride 
Thru far-off years shall e’er abide— 


While school bells ring. 


Their music tells of opened doors 
To education’s richest stores. 

The hand is trained, the mind is freed, 
The heart is stirred by word and deed— 
Where school bells ring. 
Where’er young lives are taught aright 
That truth and honor are man’s might, 

That character is life’s chief gain, 
That righteousness tow’rs o’er the 
brain— 
There school bells ring. 


Ring out, school bells, across the sky, 
Proclaim the cause that ne’er shall die. 
Thru distant time, in every clime, 
Where men lift eyes to heights 
sublime— 
Let school bells ring. 


—CHARLEs G. REIGNER, 
NEA Personal Growth Leaflet, No. 58 
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Better Leadership Skills 
Pay Big Dividends 


PHYLLIS O. EDWARDS 


Elementary Supervisor 
Bensalem Township 
Bucks County 


N education, as in other phases of 

American life, the past two or three 
decades have brought considerable 
change in school leadership. Many sug- 
gestions have been offered for the im- 
provement of curriculum and instruc- 
tional methods and materials. Lay 
groups have not been alone in being 
outspoken in their concern for educa- 
tional advance. Out of the considera- 
tion of the problems of the school 
over a period of years has come an 
awareness of the changing role of 
school “chiefs” who have become more 
willing to share their problems with 
the persons who work directly with 
the pupil, namely, the classroom teach- 
ers. 

To work together is not as easy as 
it sounds, nor yet so difficult that it 
cannot be accomplished. Only occasion- 
ally today does one find a principal, 
expert, consultant, or administrator 
who tries to “run things” all by him- 
self. Most school heads have learned 
(albeit the hard way) that they are no 
more successful than are those who 
surround them, because the dynamic 
learning program rests basically and 
almost completely with those who are 
charged with the responsibility of 
guiding the experiences of boys and 
girls. 

In the hierarchy of leadership skills, 
a deep concern for children should un- 
doubtedly come first. A close second 
in importance is the relationship which 
exists between the educational leader 
and the staff. Opportunities to succeed, 
to create, to adjust to the group, and 
even to follow, are made _ possible 
through a properly-planned program. 


Working with the Teachers 

A prime requisite is that teachers 
shall be competent and happy in their 
respective jobs. Obviously, they will 
not be efficient if they have to curry 
favor with this one and that one, or if 
they feel unhappy about certain work- 
ing conditions. A high sense of achieve- 
ment is the best motivation a teacher 
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may have. Conversely, frustration of all 
kinds takes its toll in job efficiency. 

In order that the school “leader” 
may foster mental health in himself 
and others, he must know something 
of the psychology involved. While 
building leadership skills in the staff 
members, he is actually strengthening 
his own position. Many may have con- 
tributions to make, and the status per- 
son does not have a mortgage on all 
good ideas. “Everyone’s idea is worth 
as much as anyone else’s and some- 
times a good deal more so.” 

All available resources on the staff 
should be tapped. Outside consultants 
—as valuable as their services may be 
—are some times little better than 
such-and-such teacher would have 
been, had the opportunity been pre- 
sented, right at home. This kind of rec- 
ognition for those who merit consid- 
eration is a simple way to gain rapport 
with one’s co-workers. 

Then, too, teachers ought to know 
what is expected of them. Sometimes 
folks are confused on what they ought 
to be doing—and even blamed for not 
having cooperated when the fault may 
be lack of direction. Each person’s 
role should be fully defined, and if 
all are really pulling together, every- 
one will have a different part to play 
toward a unified program. 

Moreover the individual who is in 
authority ought to attempt to remove 
the barrier of prestige between him- 
self and associates. Not that we suggest 
failure to assume responsibility, but 
rather we extol willingness to delegate 
authority to qualified assistants. This 
also involves working together to give 
the school and the pupils the type of 
program they should have. Sometimes, 
terminology gets in the way of smooth 
operation—even teachers may become 
lost in “pedagese.” 


School Management 
Over-organization may be one of 
the bugbears by becoming too restric- 
tive. Best school management requires 
a minimum of rules and the simplest 
form of organizational skeleton. Com- 
petent administration means constant 
and fluid adjustments that make teach- 
ing an agreeable task in a particular 
system. The security of both pupils 


and teachers is enhanced if adminis- 
trative changes are geared to the im- 
provement of instruction, rather than 
merely to accommodate the “office.” 

Reports, a necessary evil, should be 
kept at the lowest level of operation in 
keeping with efficient records. Admi'- 
tedly, some paper work is necessary, 
but teachers ought not be asked to do 
chores that may be done more effec- 
tively by trained clerical help. 

This leads to an important point—- 
a common defect in school operation 
in the past few decades—the attempt 
to separate administration from in- 
struction. Probably the greatest weak- 
ness in school authorities is that they 
oftentimes lack leadership in the work 
of instruction. The office desk lures 
some heads who waste precious hours 
in school housekeeping. Better teach- 
ing and better curricula should take 
precedence over school “chores.” Let 
improved attention to instruction be the 
goal, and keep management and plan- 
ning for budgets, buildings, and other 
accessories in proper perspective. 


Re-defining Leadership 

More and more, real leadership is 
being re-defined by those who succeed 
best in places of educational advisory 
capacity. Such leadership has to do 
with the ability to help the staff to 
identify its greatest needs and to take 
appropriate action. The trend is away 
from one-man monopoly as to what 
should be done, and toward beginning 
on those tasks which the teachers set 
for themselves. This newer trend also 
involves the gaining of acceptance of 
certain problems before real work is 
undertaken. One school head would 
never move on a question until he had 
the wholehearted agreement of all 
parties concerned, thus major difficul- 
ties were resolved that might have had 
repercussions. 

Success in the new type of leader- 
ship depends largely upon the quality 
of human relationship which the status 
person maintains. The human element 
is of paramount importance, and is 
centered about a genuine respect for 
the individual with whom one works. 
Recognition of the rights and _privi- 
leges of others enables an official leader 
to get ahead, not of the teachers, but 
with them. Staff members need to feel 
that they are an essential part of the 
school system. Good leadership exem- 
plifies Kipling’s definition, “the ever- 
lastin’ teamwork of every bloomin’ 
soul.” 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 








The President’s Message 


At a recent conference I attended, 
the problem of securing sufficient 
teachers for an increasing school popu- 
lation was discussed at great length. 
There were two main lines of thought. 
One stressed the necessity of covering 
the larger number of classes even if 
this involved the taking of some col- 
lege students, preparing to teach, at 
the end of their second or third school 
year. Those who advocated this pro- 
cedure were more concerned with the 
immediacy of the problem than with 
some long range solution. 

Allied with this line of thought were 
some who remember when nearly all 
our states had normal schools of two 
years’ training for elementary teachers, 
and probably are not fully convinced 
of the necessity of a well-educated, 
professionally prepared elementary 
teacher. Fortunately, state after state is 
demanding four years of definite col- 
lege education for elementary teaching, 
and more and more states that do not 
now have such qualifications are set- 
ting time schedules when such qualifi- 
cations will be required. The old idea 
of teaching the three R’s is happily 
giving way to the better idea of teach- 
ing boys and: girls in all facets of life. 

A few educators rather timidly sug- 
gested employing folks of lower quali- 
fications, teachers’ aides, to do clerical 
work, preside over study halls, and 
generally to assist well qualified 
teachers. This idea was given short 
shrift by the group for three reasons: 
(1) The well-qualified teacher is over- 
loaded with many large teaching pe- 
riods with no change in type of work 
to relieve the great strain of straight 
teaching; (2) the difficulty of secur- 
ing suitable people at lower salaries 
than those paid regular teachers; and 
(3) the public would not clearly dif- 
ferentiate between fully qualified 
teachers and those employed as aides 
but would have a tendency to regard 
all who handle children in classrooms, 
even study halls, as teachers. The end 
result of this expediency, it was agreed, 
would be to lower standards and con- 
sequently aggravate a situation this 
policy was designed to alleviate. 
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The other main line of thought was 
that to lower standards now by taking 
students not fully prepared to teach or 
hiring teacher aides would not be wise. 
Any alleviation of the present pressure 
for more teachers that-might come 
from employed persons not fully quali- 
fied as teachers would be short lived, 
and have the long range effect of 
making the shortage of fully qualified 
teachers more acute in the years ahead. 
This group held that the only real 
solution to the problem of supplying 
an ever increasing number of fully 
qualified teachers year after year was 
to make the profession more attractive 
by raising standards and increasing the 
remuneration and respect for the pro- 
fession. It is well known that, although 
the requirements for admission to med- 
ical schools are high and the courses 
in them are difficult and expensive, 
there are many times as many appli- 
cants as students admitted. A large 
number of first rate youth are eager 
to study hard and long, and pay the 
relatively high cost of medical school- 
ing, to qualify in a profession that 
commands community respect and high 
financial returns. 

In rebuttal to the line of reasoning 
first presented, many stated that teach- 
ing where standards are low, and pay 
correspondingly low, is not regarded 
by many, especially men, as a_per- 
manent profession but rather a tem- 
porary position until something better 
turns up. By lowering preparation re- 
quirements, many are given positions; 
but a larger number of more far- 
sighted students, seeing the low estate 
of teachers, do not take it up as their 
life work; or others, who have taken 
it up, give it up in despair because 
there is no real future in it. 

I am most happy to report that after 
full discussion the group almost unani- 
mously agreed that the only real hope 
for a permanent solution of the teacher 
shortage, except in times of economic 
depression, is in making the profes- 
sion more attractive. This must be done 
by higher standards, better working 
conditions, more community respect 
and an increase in the financial re- 
wards. The group was confident, as 
experience has proved in the medical 


profession, that sufficient bright young 
students, boys as well as girls, will wel- 
come a real challenge of teacher prepa- 
ration if, after such preparation has 
been satisfactorily completed, a life 
time of high service with commen- 
surate recognition, social and econom- 
ic, is in prospect. 
—NorMan C. BrILLyarr, 
President of PSEA, Reading 





» D. RayMonD SOLLENBERGER, who 
has been assistant executive secretary 
of the PSEA since October of 1953, 
resigned his position, effective August 
15, to become supervising principal 
of the Catharine Township, Williams- 
burg Borough, and Woodbury Town- 
ship joint school district in Blair 
County. 

Doctor Sollenberger has been a very 
valuable member of the Staff during 
the time he has served on it. His work 
in the field has brought many letters 
from our members. It is with regret 
that his resignation was accepted. 

Our good wishes go with him as he 
returns to this important position of 
educational leadership in his home 
community. 


Geographic School Bulletins 


Embarking on the 33rd year of serv- 
ice to education the Geographic School 
Bulletins will resume publication Octo- 
ber 4 for the 1954-55 school year. 
Thirty issues of these bulletins may be 
obtained for 75c by writing the School 
Service Division, National Geographic 
Society, Washington 6, D.C. 
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Nominees for Retirement Board Election 

The committee to nominate candidates for the vacancy on the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Board has submitted the names of Cathleen M. Champlin, 
Philadelphia, and Warren H. Burton, Sr., West Chester. 

Cathleen M. Champlin is the candidate recommended by the 1953 House of 
Delegates in accordance with the action of the 1950 House. On motion of Mrs. 
Elizabeth G. Beadling, Penn Township, the 1950 House voted “that the PSEA 
House of Delegates each year recommend a candidate to the nominating com- 
mittee of the Public School Employes’ Retirement Board.” 





» CaTHLEEN M. CHAMPLIN is an ele- 
mentary teacher in the Philadelphia 
public schools. At present she is on the 
faculty of the George W. Childs school. 

A graduate of the Philadelphia 
Normal school, Miss Champlin re- 
ceived her Bachelor’s Degree from 
Temple University where she is now 
taking graduate work. 

A past president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association, 
Miss Champlin is a member of its 
Legislative Committee. She is serving 
on the Committee on By-laws Revision 
of the National Education Association. 
She has served as a member of the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
Board since 1951. 

Miss Champlin was president of the 
Philadelphia Teachers Association 
from 1942 to 1945 and is chairman of 
its legislative committee. She is a life 


member of PSEA and NEA. 
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» Warren H. Burton, SR., is in- 
structor in geography and mathematics 
at the State Teachers College, Cheyney. 
Previously, he taught and was assistant 
principal in the schools at West Chester. 

Mr. Burton is a graduate of the 
State Teachers College, West Chester, 
in 1934 and of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania 
with a M.S. Degree in secondary edu- 
cation in 1939. He is continuing his 
graduate school work at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

A past president of the Southeast 
Pennsylvania Geography Club, Mr. 
Burton has been active on State com- 
mittees of the State Teachers Colleges 
in the fields of mathematics and geo- 
graphy. He is a member of the Ameri- 
can Association of College Professors, 
of the Board of Directors of the West 
Chester Community Center, and of the 
Zoning Board of West Chester. 





PSMLA at Allentown 


The Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association meets for its fall 
conference at Muhlenberg College, Al- 
lentown, on October 23. J. Conrad 
Seegers, president of the college, will 
welcome the participants of the first 
meeting in the auditorium of the 
Science Building. Mrs. Virginia Dodd 
Cooper, president, will preside. 

A demonstration and talk on “Tricks 
of the Trade” will be given by Adeline 
Strouse, teacher of French in Swarth- 
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more High School. In the lobby and 
first floor of the Administration Build- 
ing, there will be a book display of 
language texts. 

Following the luncheon in the Col- 
lege Dining Room of the Commons 
($1.25 per plate), Dean Henry Grattan 
Doyle of the George Washington Uni- 
versity will talk on “The Foreign Lan- 
guages in American Education: Re- 
trospect and Prospect.” 


—GERMAINE L. Ktaus, 
Program Chairman 





WQED Inaugurates High 
School of the Air 

The Pittsburgh educational televi- 
sion station WQED—Channel 13—his 
inaugurated a high school of the air. 
Beginning September 27, WQED wiil 
telecast a continuing series of evening 
programs with the specific objective of 
qualifying adults, who for one reasoa 
or another have been denied the oppor- 
tunity of a high school education, to 
qualify for high school diplomas, co!- 
lege entrance, or both. 

The program, which breaks down 
the barriers of distance, had the enthu- 
siastic endorsement of the educational 
leaders in the ten county area of south- 
western Pennsylvania served by WOED 
at a general meeting held at the Pitts- 
burgh Board of Education in June. 
According to William A. Wood, sta- 
tion manager, this is a national first in 
secondary education for licensed edu- 
cational television stations. 

The plan which coordinates the 
functions of the Credentials Division 
of the State Department of Public In- 
struction, the Veterans Guidance Cen- 
ter presently operated by the Pitts- 
burgh Board of Public Education, 
through the media of WQED, was orig- 
inated by Harry A. Snyder, director of 
extension education. Closely associated 
with the development of the project 
were Superintendent E. A. Dimmick, 
Alfred W. Beattie, superintendent of 
Allegheny County schools, and Charlot 
Coffroth, State Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Station WQED has scheduled a 
series of eighteen weekly half hour 
telecasts beginning at 7:00 o’clock, 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday eve- 
nings, on the subjects of English, alge- 
bra, and world history during the first 
semester, and English, physics, and 
United States history the second semes- 
ter which begins on February 4, 1955. 
Registered students will be charged an 
enrolment fee of $5 a semester for serv- 
ices other than instructional. 

Highly recommended certificated 
teachers are being selected from the 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny County, and the 
outlying public school systems in other 
counties. 


WQED Sells Program 

WQED Program Reviews is pub- 
lished monthly by the Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh Educational Television Sta- 
tion, 4337 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh 13. 
Subscription rates are $2 a year. 
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New Superintendents 


This list covers information on changes in county and district superintendents 
resulting from the quadrennial elections on April 15 which was not announced 


in the May issue. 


County 
(Cameron 
Clinton 
l)elaware 
Susquehanna 
Venango 


County 
\dams 
Bradford 
Crawford 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
Franklin 
Lebanon 
Mercer 
Northumberland 
Susquehanna 
Union 
Venango 
Warren 
York 


District 
Derry Twp. 
E. Penn Union 
German Twp. 
Johnstown 
Kane 
Latrobe 
Meadville 
Muhlenberg Twp. 
New Kensington 


North Huntingdon Twp. 


Pittston 
Throop 
Vandergrift 
West Pittston 


District 
Butler 
Erie 
Greensburg 
Harrisburg 
Lock Haven Area Jt. 
Mt. Lebanon 
Philadelphia 
Steelton 


District 
Bloomsburg 
Hellertown- 

Lower Saucon Jt. 
Hempfield Twp. 
New Cumberland 
Parkland Union 


Superintendent 
J. Francis O’Malley 
John D. Beck 
G. Baker Thompson 
Clinton T. Smith 
Sheridan H. Harlan 


Assistant Superintendent 
C. P. Keefer 

P. A. Paulhamus 

Allen R. Moon 

Mervin D. Rudisill 
Clyde E. Dalton 

James K. Gibboney 
Frank E. Brenner 

Carl F. Welch 

John H. Carter 
Kenneth L. Rounds 
Thomas M. Musser 
William C. Frantz 
Robert D. Hockenberry 
Clarence R. Orendorf 
Joseph R. Wilson 


Superintendent 
L. Eugene Jacques 
Lemmon C. Stoudnour 
A. Bryan Carnack 
Walter C. Davis (Acting) 
Paul R. Miller 
David A. Snyder 
Donald W. Dunnan 
John W. Khouri 
William L. Jefferson 
Mearl F. Gerheim 
Francis A. Earley 
John R. Golensky 
Evert F. Stabler 
Andrew W. Lewis 


Assistant Superintendent 
Guy N. Harriger 
Gertrude A. Barber 
Robert F. Nicely 

David H. Porter 

Wayne Calvin Hoy 
Joseph C. Keifer 

David A. Horowitz 
LaRue C. Derr (Acting) 


Associate Superintendent* 


Herbert F. Cobley 


Montford E. Illick 
Theo. W. Fullerton 
Charles W. Gemmill 
Calvin S. Frankenfield 


Succeeds 
Earl C. Smith 
Newton L. Bartges 
Carl G. Leech 
Wayne C. Webster 
William C. Frantz 


Succeeds 
Charles I. Raffensperger 
Charles W. DeWitt 
Charles Ford Adamson 
L. J. Fink 
G. Baker Thompson 
Thomas W. Smith 
James G. Starr 
John B. Cutler 
Clifford D. Jenkins 
Clinton T. Smith 
William F. Shaffer 
Sheridan H. Harlan 
Warren J. Summerville 
H. Edgar Reigle 
Ira Y. Baker 


Succeeds 
Raymond H. Koch 
Howard J. Yeager 
J. Carman Newcomer 
Roy W. Wiley 
Glennis H. Rickert 
John G. Hulton 
Warren P. Norton 
C. S. Crumbling 
E. T. Chapman 
C. C. Pearsall 
Elizabeth G. Battle 
John A. Keyasko 
John R. Kurtz 
R. J. W. Templin 


Succeeds 


Ross M. Gill 


* Elected in accordance with Section 1072.1 of 1951 School Laws 
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Dear Miss North: 

This year I have forty-six pupils in 
my Fifth Grade and I don’t know how 
to teach with so many in my room. 
How can you take care of individual 
differences or have a modern program 
with so many pupils? 

Franny Frustrated 
Dear Franny: 

All over the State teachers are facing 
your problem. On one thing we can 
agree—children in these crowded 
rooms are not responsible for the dif- 
ficulty and should not suffer because of 
it. They do have a right to be con- 
sidered as individuals and a right to 
the best teaching we can give them. 
But you ask, “How can this be done?” 

It can be done in part by good 
scheduling and careful planning. You 
may find you can have time for group 
work by arranging a schedule whereby 
subjects are taught on alternate days, 
by planning in terms of a week rather 
than a day. 

It can be done by finding ways of 
teaching that will not leave you with 
stacks of papers and notebooks to 
correct. With a large class, the paper 
work could take all your time and you 
cannot afford that. Your time must 
be used in careful planning of lessons 
so that you can reach all the members 
of the large group as you teach. 

It can be done by remembering that 
when a classroom is crowded you need 
to take time for relaxation and play. 
There is a temptation to feel that recess 
time should be used for classes. But 
tensions develop easily when a large 
number of children are in one elass- 
room and time for play is a necessity, 
not a luxury. Frequent breaks in a 
busy schedule will help the learning 
process. 

It can be done by taking care of 
your own physical and mental health. 
Realize that it won’t help any if a 
substitute teacher must be called in to 
finish the term. Plan for your own 
play and relaxation as well as your 
own work. Remember you can do only 
so much and decide on what must be 
done and what can be eliminated. 

It won’t be easy, but you and many 
others will find a way. Good luck. 


Sincerely, “mM 
oa Xe veh 
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Introducing Waurine Walker 





Delegates to the National Education 
Association Convention in New York 
City in July elected as President for 
1954-55 Waurine Walker of Austin, 
Texas. Miss Walker is director of 
teacher relations and certification in 
the Texas Education Agency. 

Miss Walker was elected first vice 
president of the NEA at Miami Beach 
in 1953. She completes this year her 
three-year term as chairman of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards. She 
has served as a member of the NEA 
Board of Directors and the NEA Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

She is a native of Waco and attended 
the Waco public schools and Baylor 
University, from which she received a 
bachelor of arts degree. Her master of 
arts degree in speech is from Colum- 
bia University. She has taught English 
and speech in Mineral Wells and Waco, 
Texas. 


Mary Ann Seconds 


Mary Ann Pesognelli of Pittsburgh 


seconded the nomination for Miss 
Walker for President in the following 
words: 

“I express not only my own pride 
and pleasure in Waurine’s achieve- 
ments as a former classroom teacher, 
but also I express the sentiments of the 
Pennsylvania delegation who feel that 
Waurine will serve us well. 

“Although Waurine visited Pennsyl- 
vania several times, she really first won 
the admiration of many of us at the 
1949 Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards Conference held at 
Durham, New Hampshire. There we 
heard her deliver that stirring keynote 
address, “The Challenge to Grow Pro- 
fessionally.’ 
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“For me, it was a memorable ad- 
dress, one that I often recall. And 
somewhat like Wordsworth’s daffodils 
that flash upon the inward eye, often 
parts of that keynote address flash 
upon my inward ear and I hear Wau- 
rine say again: 

“So great is my faith in the power 
of the profession to which I belong, so 
great is my certainty of the vibrant, 
pulsating nature of that power that I 
have only to be the instrument of giv- 
ing back to you, the tones that are in- 
herent in your devotion. The leadership 
to swell those tones into a great sym- 
phony of professional purpose and 
accomplishment is here.’ 

“Without a doubt, Waurine can be 
the instrument that will give to us the 
harmonious tones of our profession 
and will provide the leadership to swell 
those tones into a great symphony of 
NEA accomplishments. 

“We have just heard in detail some 
of Waurine’s accomplishments—of her 
outstanding work as a former class- 
room teacher and more recently as di- 
rector of teacher relations and certifi- 
cation—of her constant efforts to gain 
prestige for the teaching profession— 
and of her initiative, energy, and drive 
in establishing a record of services at 
all levels. 

“You all will agree that it’s an ex- 


cellent record, one that should guaran- 
tee Waurine’s entrance to that growing 
roster of leading personalities whom 
we are proud to elect each year as 


President of the NEA.” 


York Chosen as 
Bilingual City 

An international experiment in bi 
lingual education will be undertaker 
this year by York and a French city. 
The project has been worked out by the 
Bilingual World, an association de- 
voted to fostering English-French bi- 
lingualism as a solution for the world 
language problems. 

York was chosen as the United States 
half of a French-American “twinning” 
on the recommendation of Earl J. 
McGrath, former U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, because York recently 
began to teach French in its elementary 
schools. Plans for the French-American 
experiment are being worked out by 
Superintendent Arthur W. Ferguson 
and Victoria Lyles, director of elemen- 
tary education. 

York is in its second year of an ex- 
periment in teaching the foreign lan- 
guage in its elementary schools. The 
experiment has spread from a single 
teacher in a single school the first 
year to eight schools last year. It em- 
braces 600 second and third graders, 
a fourth of the city’s total. 








%* The Local Branch 


Power 


Service 





Our Message on Membership 


THIS YEAR IS THE YEAR TO JOIN ALL THREE 


% The Pennsylvania State Education Association 
% The National Education Association 


Join the Associations that Serve You Best 


Epucation 


AcHiEVEMENT 
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The Supreme Court Rules 


on School Segregation 

May 17, 1954, has become a signifi- 
cant date in the history of education 
in the United States. On that date, the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
handed down its long awaited decision 
that separate public schools for Ne- 
groes were illegal in the national in- 
terest. 

The decision provided that the states 
affected by the decision should place 
before the Court by October, 1954, 
proposed plans for integrating White 
and Negro schools before the Court 
issued its final decree. Significant 
among excerpts from the Supreme 
Court decision are these paragraphs: 

“...We must consider public edu- 
cation in the light of its full develop- 
ment and its present place in Ameri- 
can life throughout the Nation. Only 
in this way can it be determined if 
segregation in public schools deprives 
these plaintiffs of equal protection of 
the laws. 

“Today, education is perhaps the 
most important function of state and 
local governments. . . . 

“To separate (children) from others 
of similar age and qualifications solely 
because of their race generates a feel- 
ing of inferiority as to their status in 
the community that may affect their 
hearts and minds in a way unlikely 
ever to be undone. The effect of this 
separation on their educational op- 
portunities is well stated by a finding 
in the Kansas case by a court... : 

“ ‘Segregation of white and colored 
children in public schools has a detri- 
mental effect upon the colored chil- 
dren. The impact is greater when it 
has the sanction of law; for the policy 
of separating the races is usually in- 
terpreted as denoting the inferiority 
of the Negro group. A sense of inferi- 
ority affects the motivation of a child 
to learn. Segregation with the sanction 
of law, therefore, has the tendency to 
retard the educational and mental de- 
velopment of Negro children and to 
deprive them of some of the benefits 
they would receive in a racially inte- 
grated school system... .’ 

“We conclude that in the field of 
public education the doctrine of ‘sepa- 
rate but equal’ has no place. Separate 
educational facilities are inherently 


unequal. . . .” 
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The 1954 Editing Committee of PSEA Secondary School Principals Section met at 
Drexel Lodge, Delaware County, July 18-21, for the purpose of editing the reports sub- 
mitted by the twelve regional group discussion conferences for the Annual Yearbook 
entitled “Improvement in Secondary Education through Group Studies.” 

This year the tenth anniversary of the Group Discussions Program was observed. 

First Row, left to right: D. V. Skala, Lawrence Park; S. P. Bomgardner, New Cumber- 
land; F. G. Wilson, Harrisburg; E. A. Master, Reading; J. E. Nancarrow, Upper Darby; 
S. W. Jacobs, Greensburg; C. E. Manwiller, Pittsburgh; G. C. Galphin, Philadelphia; 


W. H. Mead, Clearfield. 


Second Row, left to right: L. F. Derr, Williamsport; K.. Matheson, Philadelphia; H. F. 
Martin, Harrisburg; J. W. Kopp, Harrisburg; James E. Sterner, Belle Vernon; E. J. 
Mansell, Du Bois; L. H. Snader, Harrisburg; R. L. Waller, Allentown; J. C. Keifer, 
Mt. Lebanon; Marjorie Keagy, Philadelphia; D. H. Conner, Homestead. 

Third Row, left to right: Barbara Edwards, Philadelphia; R. M. Crawford, Latrobe; 
W. E. Babcock, Conneaut Lake; C. W. Eisenhart, Steelton; H. F. Cobley, Bloomsburg; 
R. W. Eisenhower, Northumberland; Joseph Kata, New Bethlehem; H. Myers, Phila- 





delphia; B. A. Hess, Berwyn, and C. E. Gaskins, Lebanon. 





American-Korean Educational 
Activities 

Pennsylvania schools are called upon 
to plan activities which will contribute 
to international understanding between 
America and South Korea. They are 
asked to schedule assembly programs, 
debates, panel discussions, and pro- 
jects in their social studies classes. 

Governor Fine, who as one of three 
governors visited war-torn Korea at the 
request of the President of the United 
States, learned at first hand the con- 
ditions in that land and the urgent 
needs of its citizens. John M. Lumley, 
Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, has been asked to coordinate 
American-Korean educational activi- 
ties. Francis B. Haas, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, hopes that re- 
ports of such activities will be for- 
warded to him. 

The following members of the PSEA 
served on the Superintendent’s Ad- 
visory Committee with Mrs. Crystal 
Bird Fauset, member, Board of Di- 
rectors of the American-Korean Foun- 
dation, and members of the Depart- 
ment Staff to discuss the organization 


of this program: J. Andrew Morrow, 
president, County Superintendence Sec- 
tion; Raymond H. Koch, president, 
District Superintendence Section; James 
E. Nancarrow, president, Secondary 
School Principals Section; Charles M. 
Sandwick, Sr., vice president, and Mrs. 
Miltona Klinetob, president, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 


Pennsylvania Poetry 
Day October 15 


Poetry Day is October 15. As there 
is no contest operated from headquar- 
ters, the individual English teachers 
throughout the State are asked to run 
their own poetry contests if possible. 
Mary O’Connor, founder and director, 
suggests that teachers persuade local 
papers or businesses to offer money 
prizes, to encourage the students to 
write poetry. 

Any teachers desiring free poem- 
picture folders, gift of the founder, 
may write, specifying the number 
needed, and merely enclose 25c for 
postage and mailing expense, to Mary 
O’Connor, Belmont and Conshohocken 


Avenues, Philadelphia 31. 
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Cecelia M. Crum, third-grade teacher in Harrisburg’s Lincoln school, is shown with her young charges and their array of dolls patterned 
after citizens of various member countries of the UN. 


United Nations in the Classroom 


HEN it comes to genuine interest 
W:. the United Nations, the little 
third-grade pupils of Lincoln school, 
Harrisburg, probably can give most 
grown-ups a lesson or two. 

For nearly three months, under the 
guidance of their teacher, Cecelia M. 
Crum, the kiddies delved into books 
and peered at maps pertaining to the 
60-odd countries represented at the 
UN’s General Assembly. The young- 
sters’ concern was with the men, wom- 
en, and children who inhabit those 
lands, however, rather than their dele- 
gates to the world organization in New 
York. 

They were most interested in the ap- 
pearance, attire, characteristics, and 
customs of the natives of those nations. 
So finally, each pupil chose a certain 
country in which to specialize, and set 
to work. It meant a lot of research, at 
home as well as in the classroom, but 
each boy and girl emerged as some- 
thing of an expert on that particular 
land. 

The end result of the project—“doll” 
citizens from 25 of the UN countries— 
was displayed to startled parents and 
other students and teachers at the 
school. Later on, the miniature “na- 
tives” were publicly exhibited for two 
weeks at the Children’s Library. 

Made out of bent coat hangers, torn 
bed sheets, papier-maché, yarn, pins. 
shellac, paint, glue, and assorted odds 
and ends, the fifteen-inch dolls bore 
striking likeness to their human coun- 
terparts, with each little figure clad in 
“his” or “her” distinctive, colorful ap- 
parel. 

The countries whose people came in 
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for specialized study and representa- 
tion by dolls were Brazil, Chile, China, 
Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
England, France, Greece, India, Ire- 
land, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Poland, Russia, Norway, Scot- 
land, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, 
Turkey, the United States, and Wales. 

The unique undertaking, Miss Crum 
thinks, was well worth while. 

“Besides developing skill with the 
hands,” she points out, “it proved to 
be an almost ‘painless’ way to study 
and learn.”—J. C. Nettson, Public In- 
formation Editor, State Department of 
Revenue 


County Superintendents 


Look Ahead 

Looking Ahead with the County Of- 
fice was the theme of the seventh an- 
nual work conference of the Pennsyl- 
vania Association of County Superin- 
tendence, a section of the PSEA De- 
partment of Administration. 

The meetings were held at State Col- 
lege, March 1, 2, and 3. J. Andrew 
Morrow and his committee arranged 
a challenging program. More than 250 
county superintendents, their assist- 
ants, and members of the county offices 
joined in discussions on the Coopera- 
tive Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration in Pennsylvania, Acts of the 
1953 General Assembly, and needed 
legislation. 

Joining in the conference was 
Howard A. Dawson, director, division 
of rural service, National Education 
Association, who in two addresses pre- 
sented timely challenges to the work of 
the county office. 


Rex T. Wrye, secretary of the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board, 
told the group of the changes in the 
administration of the School Employes’ 
Retirement System. 

John M. Lumley, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, used as the topic of his ad- 
dress, “Reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction.” 

Harry K. Hutton, department of edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania State University, 
spoke on “Attacks on Our Public 
Schools.” 

At the concluding session on 
Wednesday forenoon Harvey E. Gay- 
man, Executive Secretary, PSEA, dis- 
cussed informally some aspects of 
Pennsylvania’s school problems with 
particular reference to the relationship 
of the county superintendent to the 
PSEA program, and Paul H. Wueller, 
secretary, Pennsylvania Joint State 
Government Commission, addressed 
the group on some problems facing 
school administrators in Pennsylvania 
with emphasis on the financial support 
for our public schools. 

One of the delightful features of the 
conference was a social hour on Mon- 
day evening when the conference mem- 
bers were guests of the faculty of the 
University. 

The attendance was the largest of any 
of the meetings of county superinten- 
dents and the participation and interest 
were in keeping with their important 
role in the extended advances that are 
being made in the development of 
larger administrative units and the ex- 
panding services of the county office. 
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Education Congress 


September 29 - 30 

The annual Education Congress, 
called by Francis B. Haas, Superin- 
tendent of Publie Instruction, will con- 
vene in the Forum of the Education 
Building, Harrisburg, at 2:00 p.m. on 
Wednesday, September 29. 

Topics relating to school adminis- 
tration will be presented and discussed 
at the sessions on Wednesday after- 
noon and Thursday. On Wednesday 
the topics to be considered are related 
to the cooperative project in educa- 
tional administration carried forward 
this year on the intermediate unit as a 
new agency in providing additional 
educational services. 

Additional topics that will be con- 
sidered during the Congress will be 
enrolment trends and school buildings 
for our increasing school population 
and forward steps in developing the 
rapidly expanding program of school 
district reorganization. 

Newly elected county and district 
superintendents are invited to convene 
for a pre-Congress orientation session 
and program beginning at 10:30 a.m. 
Tuesday, September 28, and continu- 
ing until noon on Wednesday. 

The annual dinner of the Congress 
will be held Wednesday at 6:30 p.m. 
in the Penn-Harris Hotel. Kenneth W. 
McFarland, Topeka, Kansas, will be 
the speaker. 

Since the capacity of the Banquet 
Hall is limited, all reservations must 
be secured from Henry Klonower, 
Room 202, Education Building, Har- 
risburg, not later than September Zi. 
Tickets will not be sold at the Hotel. 
Therefore, reservations should be ac- 
companied by check or money order. 


Pennsylvania Week 
October 10-17 


Governor John S. Fine has desig- 
nated October 10-17 as Pennsylvania 
Week, 1954. The theme, “It’s Your 
Pennsylvania; Keep It Growing,” pre- 
sents limitless opportunity to the 
schools and colleges of the Common- 
wealth for young Pennsylvanians to 
help emphasize the importance of 
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Pennsylvania’s present and _historic 
greatness. 

Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, calls attention to 
the week in a recent letter to school 
officials and college and university 
presidents throughout the State. He 
urges schools to plan celebrations and 
requests that he be informed of any 
outstanding programs presented dur- 
ing the week. 


Leaders Conferences 
Scheduled for Fall 


For the fourteenth year Local 
Branch Leaders Conferences will be 
held throughout Pennsylvania during 
September, October, and November. 
The conferences will serve several pur- 
poses: 

1. To help our local leaders become 
thoroughly familiar with the pur- 
poses of PSEA and NEA 

2. To allow discussion of different 
points of view and to coordinate 
the activities of Local Branches 
with PSEA and NEA 

3. To assist Local Branches in pro- 
moting their programs and solving 
their problems 

4. To promote singleness of purpose, 


unity of action, and enthusiastic 
loyalty to professional organiza- 
tions 


5. To develop local leaders 


A tentative schedule for the con- 
ferences appeared on page 333 of the 
May, 1954, issue of the JOURNAL. 

Presidents of convention districts 
will send out notices to Local Branch 
presidents. The general membership of 
PSEA is invited to attend any of the 
conferences within a convention dis- 
trict, but members in excess of the 
Local Branch quota, which will be 
described in the invitation, who plan 
to attend the dinner, should make ar- 
rangements through the Local Branch 
president. 

Each of the meetings will be divided 
into three sessions—an afternoon ses- 
sion at 5:00, a dinner meeting at 6:30, 
and an evening session at 8:00. 

At the afternoon session, the struc- 
ture and organization of PSEA will be 


explained and State Committee mem- 
bers will be present to explain the de- 
veloping program of the Association. 
Retirement problems and the legal 
services of the Association will also 
be discussed in that session. A dinner 
session will follow. The dinner sessions 
will be designed to improve fellowship, 
rather than to give opportunity for 
speakers to be heard. At the evening 
session, the PSEA’s legislative pro- 
gram will be discussed and the new 
NEA film will be shown. 

The development of local leaders 
is one of our most important reasons 
for holding these Fall Leaders Con- 
ferences. They have brought about sig- 
nificant development of more active 
Local Branches, and a very outstanding 
increase in the number of capable local 
leaders. 

The conferences are under the super- 
vision of the PSEA Committee on 
Local Branches and will be under the 
immediate direction of Herbert P. 
Lauterbach, Assistant Executive Secre- 


tary, PSEA. 


Anna R. Nagel Wins 
Schaeffer Memorial 


Scholarship 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, announces _ that 


Anna R. Nagel of Philadelphia has 
been awarded the Nathan C. Schaeffer 
Memorial Scholarship for the school 
year 1954-55. This annual scholarship, 
awarded by the State Council of Edu- 
cation, amounts to $500. 

Miss Nagel received a Bachelor of 
Home Economics degree upon gradua- 
tion from Temple University in 1943. 
She has taken work at the State Teach- 
ers College at Millersville and graduate 
courses at Drexel Institute. 

She has been on the faculty of the 
Jones Junior High School, Philadel- 
phia, since 1950 and the Mastbaum 
Evening School, Philadelphia, since 
1947. Miss Nagel is planning to use the 
scholarship to complete her work to- 
ward a master’s degree. 





Change of Address 

Send old address (exactly as 
imprinted on mailing label of 
your copy of the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL) 
and new address (with zone num- 
ber, if any)—allow three weeks 
for change-over. 
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Presidents Announce 


Convention Programs 
CENTRAL 


Henry J. Stoudt, president, announ- 
ces the theme for the Central Conven- 
tion District program to be “Responsi- 
bilities.” The convention will be held 
in Altoona Senior High School on 
Thursday and Friday, October 7 and 
8. 

At the first general meeting on 
Thursday morning, A. Bruce Dennis- 
ton, superintendent of Altoona schools, 
John M. Lumley of the Department of 
Public Instruction, and Eugene P. 
Bertin of the PSEA will bring greet- 
ings. Mary Jane Wyland of State Col- 
lege will introduce a pageant entitled, 
“University Centennial and High 
School Commencements,” produced by 
the pageant committee of the State Col- 
lege High School class of 1954. 

Thursday afternoon at the second 
general meeting, Forrest H. Kirk- 
patrick, assistant to the president of 
the Wheeling Steel Corporation, will 
speak on “Four Worlds for Our Day.” 
Following this meeting, there will be 
discussion groups on retirement, legis- 
lation, ethics, public relations, local 
branch activities, professional activities 
in teacher education institutions, pro- 
fessional planning, teacher education 
and professional standards, and retired 
teachers. These meetings will be fol- 
lowed by the House of Delegates with 
Mr. Stoudt presiding. 

The speaker for the Thursday even- 
ing general session will be Milton S. 
Eisenhower, president of Pennsylvania 
State University. His topic will be, 
““Education’s New Responsibilities.” A 
social hour will have Altoona teachers 
as hosts. 

Friday morning, the departments 
will hold their meetings. At noontime, 
classroom teachers, future teachers, ele- 
mentary principals, home economic 
and art teachers will have luncheons. 
In the afternoon, there will be eighteen 
section meetings. 

Clara Cockerille, assistant superin- 
tendent of Armstrong County schools, 
will close the convention program with 
her address on “Time for Bifocals.” 


CENTRAL-WESTERN 

The Central-Western Convention 
District Conference will be held Octo- 
ber 14-15 at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Besse Ekis, Ford City, 
presiding. 
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Prominent out-of-State speakers who 
will address meetings of the conference 
are: Laura Zirbes, professor of educa- 
tion at Ohio State University; B. 
Vernon Price, head of mathematics 
department at the University High 
School, State University of Iowa; 
Harold A. White, superintendent of 
schools, Madina County, Ohio; Martin 
W. Essex, superintendent of schools, 
Lakewood, Ohio; Marjorie E. Steven- 
son, former head of foreign language 
department, Hillsdale College, Michi- 
gan. 

I. L. Stright of the State Teachers 
College faculty, who has been ap- 
pointed new chairman of the confer- 
ence, indicates that the Thursday morn- 
ing sessions will be devoted to the 
Indiana County Institute and Local 
Branch meetings. Thursday afternoon 
sessions will be devoted to general 
educational problems in four sections 
—primary, intermediate, junior high, 
and senior high. 

Thursday evening there will be a 
general conference meeting for all at- 
tending with a nationally known 
speaker representative of a private in- 
dustry. 

Friday morning the four sectional 
meetings will be conducted and there 
will be twelve demonstration lessons 
at the Keith school and Indiana Bor- 
ough schools. 

Friday afternoon there will be 
eighteen departmental meetings and 
two sectional meetings for elementary 
teachers, one for those in kindergarten- 
primary grades, and two for intermedi- 
ate grades. The House of Delegates 
also meets Friday afternoon. 

Listed for participation on the de- 
partmental programs and _ sectional 
meetings are: Willis E. Pratt, presi- 
dent, S. Trevor Hadley, director of 
psycho-education bureau, and Ray- 
mond L. Lee, social studies department, 
State Teachers College, Indiana; Vik- 
tor Lowenfeld, chairman of the art 
education division, Jane Ann Bovie, 
department of home economics, and 
Willa C. Taylor, professor of music 
education, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity; Walter R. Douthett, president 
of the Pennsylvania Retired Public 
School Employes’ Association; D. D. 
Lessenberry, director of commercial 
education, University of Pittsburgh; 
Dorothy Daniel, assistant to the presi- 
dent, WQED, Pittsburgh; Eugenia 
Baxter, classroom teacher, Carroll 
Township schools, Washington County ; 


Mark N. Funk, executive director, 
Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic 
Association; Ray Cottrell, Reed Lum- 
ber Company, Houston, and Dewey O. 
Boster, Pennsylvania State statistician. 


EASTERN 


The Eastern Convention District will 
meet in Allentown on October 8, Wii- 
liam C. Kutz, president. 

In the morning, the elementary 
teachers will convene in the Senior 
High School; the secondary teachers, 
in the Raub Junior High School. 

The speakers will be William Smyser 
of the University of Pennsylvania who 
will discuss “Problems of Southeast 
Asia” and Leslie W. Kindred, professor 
of education, Teachers College, Temple 
University, whose topic will be “Public 
Relations.” 

At noon, luncheons have been 
scheduled for the Department of Class- 
room Teachers at the Hotel Traylor 
and for the Department of Administra- 
tion at the Lehigh Valley Club. There 
will be sectional meetings in the after- 
noon. 

The executive council of the Eastern 
District will hold a meeting at 6:30 
p-m. on the evening of October 7 in 
the Hotel Traylor. Further requests for 
information should be made to Carroll 
Park, 248 N. 10th Street, president of 
the Allentown Local Branch. 


MIDWESTERN 


James D. Lawson, president, reports 
that Salom Rizk, author of “Syrian 
Yankee,” will be the main speaker at 
the general session of the Midwestern 
Convention District meeting in New 
Castle on October 4. This general 
meeting is scheduled for 2:00 p.m. 

Six general meetings have been 
planned for the morning session. They 
will begin at 9:00 a.m. and continue un- 
til 11:00 a.m. The following areas will 
be covered in the six meetings: Elemen- 
tary Problems—the film, “Skippy and 
the 3 R’s,” plus demonstrations and 
discussions relating to art, music, read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic; Retire- 
ment—a panel discussion involving 
audience participation; Legislation; 
School Buildings—using the panel in- 
terrogator technique and designed to 
provide information relating to build- 
ing needs, programs, and resources; 
Business-Industry-Education Day—to 
be composed of a lay-professional per- 
sonnel group to discuss merits and 
techniques of this civic program; Tele- 
vision—a demonstration followed by 
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discussion of techniques, educational 
adaptability, and programming. _ 

Scheduled to appear on the School 
Building Planning and Construction 
topic are: Superintendent John D. An- 
derson, Butler; Architects Robert A. 
Eckles, Gilbert E. Hoffman, and 
William G. Eckles; Charles Barnhart, 
Eliwood City; William T. Bean, Butler; 
Philip N. Carpenter, president, Grove 
City Joint Consolidated School Board; 
Fenton H. Farley, Rochester; Edward 
A. Hagan, superintendent of main- 
tenance, Butler; Donald Higbee, 
Beaver; Superintendent John Linton, 
Penn Township, Allegheny County; 
Clarence M. Long, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock; Philip M. Phelps, 
Shenango area joint schools; and Mrs. 
Harriet K. Varner, Clarion joint 
schools. 

From 11:00 a.m. until 2:00 p.m., 
departments, sections, and round tables 
will have luncheon meetings. 


NORTHEASTERN 


The 30th Annual Northeastern Dis- 
trict Convention will be held in Blooms- 
burg on October 21 and 22 in con- 
junction with the Columbia County In- 
stitute. 

The theme of the convention is 
“Education—Our Business.” 

On Thursday morning, the general 
meeting will be addressed by Anauta, 
only Eskimo woman on the American 
platform and author of “Land of Good 
Shadows.” She will tell of a unique 
philosophy of life. Group meetings on 
Thursday morning will be addressed 
by Guy Bond, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, and Lois M. 
Clark, assistant director, Division of 
Rural Service, NEA. Both are speci- 
alists on reading problems. 

Thursday afternoon will be featured 
by a panel discussion on the theme, 
“To What Extent Are the Recent News- 
paper and Magazine Attacks on the 
Schools Justified?” Paul Witmeyer, 
Bucknell University, will serve as 
moderator. On the panel will be: Al- 
bert G. W. Schlegel, superintendent of 
schools, Milton; William Capp, di- 
rector of personnel, Bell Telephone 
Company, Harrisburg; Oscar Lingle, 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Harrisburg; Minnie Turner, 
president, Columbia County PTA; 
Robert Bair, supervisor, Bloomsburg 
Textile Mills, and Wesley Knorr, co- 
ordinator of services, Magee Carpet 
Company. 
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Other groups in session Thursday, 
as part of the Institute proceedings, 
are: Art, Music, Mathematics, Indus- 
trial Arts, and Agriculture. 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers will hold its annual business 
session at 3:00 p.m. in the high school 
auditorium. 

A dinner for delegates and friends 
will be served in the Moose Dining 
Room at 6:30 p.m. Tickets must be 
procured in advance. 

The House of Delegates of the Con- 
vention District will convene for the 
annual business session at 8:00 p.m. 
in the auditorium of the Bloomsburg 
High School. 

The Friday morning general session 
will be addressed by Rabbi Ephreim 
Einborn, Williamsport. Greetings will 
be brought to the convention by Har- 
vey A. Andruss, president, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg; John 
M. Lumley, Deputy Superintendent, 
Department of Public Instruction; Lois 
M. Clark, NEA, and Thomas E. Car- 
son, past president, PSEA. 

Discussion groups to meet Friday 
are: Legislative Problems—Sara Nan- 
carrow, Plymouth; Ethics—William B. 
Jones, Scranton; Retirement Problems 
—Mrs. Margaret D. Akerley, Scranton, 
and Public Relations—Ruth E. Krapf, 
Hazleton. 

A Classroom Teachers’ Luncheon 
will be served in the Elks Dining Room 
at 12:15 p.m. 

The convention program will be con- 
cluded on Friday afternoon. Norman 
C. Brillhart, President, PSEA, will 
bring greetings from the Association. 
The speaker for the final general ses- 
sion will be Paul L. Dengler, noted 
lecturer and educator. He will speak 
on the convention theme, “Education 
—Our Business.” 

Ray M. Cole, superintendent of 
schools, Columbia County, will preside 
at the Friday morning session, and 
Claude H. Readly, Jr., president, North- 
eastern Convention District, will pre- 
side at the afternoon session. 


NORTHWESTERN 


“America Is More Than a Country” 
is the title for the feature address by 
Salom Rizk at the general session 
meeting of the Northwestern Conven- 
tion District on Monday, October 18, 
at 9:15 a.m. The Convention District 
will convene in the auditorium of Gan- 
non College, Erie, Peach Street at 
Sixth, for this session. 


Floyd B. Peters of Crawford County, 


president of the district, will preside. 
The Meadville High School Band will 
furnish the music, and Reverend 
Thomas Griffin, treasurer of Gannon 
College, will give the invocation. 
Superintendent John Hickey of the 
Erie City schools will welcome the 
group, and Norman Brillhart, Presi- 
dent of the PSEA, will bring greetings. 


SOUTHERN 


“Teaching Is a Profession” is the 
theme for the annual meeting of the 
Southern Convention District to be 
held in Harrisburg on October 8. At 
the opening general session, Daniel E. 
Lewis of Hershey will speak on this 
topic. His address will be followed by 
one by Howard A. Lane, professor of 
education, New York University. 

A program of music will be pre- 
sented by the Harrisburg schools to 
open this session. It will close at 11:45 
a.m. with announcements by the presi- 
dent, J. Paul Burkhart. 

The Departments of the Convention 
District will hold luncheons from 
12:00 noon to 2:15 p.m. Their pro- 
grams will be held during this lunch- 
eon period. Before each department 
meeting a representative of the PSEA 
will appear and will speak on such 
topics as retirement and legislation. 

Sections and Round Tables are 
scheduled to meet from 2:30 to 3:30 
p.m. 


WESTERN 


The 26th annual meeting of the 
Western Pennsylvania Education Con- 
ference will be held on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday, October 13, 14, 
and 15, in Pittsburgh. This conference 
is jointly sponsored by the Western 
Convention District, PSEA, school 
districts of the five-county area, and 
colleges and universities within the 
district. 

Wednesday meetings will be held 
under the direction of the administra- 
tion sections and will be centered 
around the theme, “Problems of a 
Changing Curriculum.” Featured 
speakers will be Donald G. McGarey, 
Pennsylvania State University, Harold 
Alberty, Ohio State University, and 
Paul H. Wueller, Pennsylvania Joint 
State Government Commission. 

Meetings of the Allegheny County 
Institute, planned under the leadership 
of A. W. Beattie, superintendent, have 
been scheduled for Thursday. Norman 
C. Brillhart, President of the PSEA, 
will bring greetings to the Allegheny 
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County teachers. Speakers will include 
A. L. Sachar, president of Brandeis 
University, and L. F. Livingston, man- 
ager, Public Relations Department, E. 
I. duPont de Nemours & Company. 

Friday morning sessions will be de- 
voted to general meetings, under the 
sponsorship of the Pittsburgh schools 
and the Allegheny County schools. 
Harvey. E. Gayman, Executive Secre- 
tary of the PSEA; Solomon B. Free- 
hof, Rodef Shalom Congregation; 
Philip R. Adams, director of the Cin- 
cinnati Art Museum; and_ Stuart 
Chase, author and lecturer, will be the 
speakers. 

Luncheon and afternoon meetings on 
Friday will be held under the sponsor- 
ship of the Western District, PSEA. 
Among the speakers scheduled for 
these sectional meetings are Anne X. 
Alpern, Judge, Common Pleas Court 
of Allegheny County; William A. 
Wood, manager, Education Television 
Station WQED; James L. Baker, con- 
sulting neuropsychiatrist; George B. 
Fowler, The Institute for Advanced 
Study; William Hodap, executive di- 
rector, Teleprograms, Inc.; Otis W. 
Freeman, Eastern Washington College 
of Education; Ellis H. Champlin, 
Springfield College. 

Also to speak are: Clio S. Reinwald, 
chief, home economics education, Mrs. 
Jane Gray Smith, adviser, school li- 
braries, and Lester N. Myer, chief, 
division of special education, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Andrew 
Bernhard, editor, Pittsburgh Post-Ga- 
zette; Betty Cavanna, author of books 
for young people; Ben A. Sueltz, Cort- 
land State Teachers College; Walter R. 
Douthett, Retired Public School Em- 
ployes’ Association; Amos E. Neyhart, 
Institute of Public Safety, Pennsyl- 
vania State University; Robert G. 
Fithian, Bell Telephone Company of 
Pennsylvania; Stanton Belfour, direc- 
tor, The Pittsburgh Foundation; 
Arthur S. Hill, United Cerebral Palsy 
Association; Russell L. Bradley, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews; Emery F. Bacon, United Steel- 
workers of America; Otis McCreery, 
director of personnel relations, Alumi- 
num Company of America; W. A. 
Yeager, professor of school administra- 
tion, Dean Wilber I. Newstetter, School 
of Social Work, and James Craig, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 

A feature of the Western District 
meeting will be the Classroom Teachers 
Dinner to be held Thursday evening 
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at Webster Hall Hotel. Perry E. Gre- 
sham, president of Bethany College, 
will be the speaker. 

Tyyne Hanninen, president of the 
Western District, will preside at the 
annual meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates which will be held Saturday 
morning, October 30, in Conference 
Room A, Board of Education Building. 


Convention Districts 
To Elect Delegates 


The schedule for the annual con- 
vention district meetings is as follows: 


Central—October 7-8, Altoona 

Central-Western—October 14-15, In- 
diana 

Eastern—October 8, Allentown 

Midwestern—October 4, New Castle 

Northeastern—October 21-22, 
Bloomsburg 

Northwestern—October 18, Erie 

Southeastern—April 20-22, Phila- 
delphia 

Southern—October 8, Harrisburg 

Western—October 13-15, Pittsburgh 


Business Session 


Each convention district constitu- 
tion now provides for a business ses- 
sion on a delegate basis. This requires 
consideration of the following details: 


1. The holding of the business session 
at such time as delegates from each 
Local Branch can attend. 

The appointment of a credentials 

committee to certify delegates. 

3. The appointment in advance of the 
business meetings of all committees 
specified in the constitution, such 
as resolutions, etc. 

4. Nomination to the Executive Coun- 
cil of a preferential list of dele- 
gates to the NEA. Detai!s concern- 
ing the number of such delegates 
to be nominated appear in this ar- 
ticle. Inasmuch as these nominees 
for delegateship to the NEA must 
be listed in preferential order, it is 
important that each convention dis- 
trict president previous to such 
election arrange for a capable in- 
dividual supported by a committee 
to conduct the election and count 
the ballots in such method as re- 
quired in elections by the propor- 
tional representation method. 


no 


5. Election of presidents and mem- 


bers of the Executive Council in 
conformity with amendment to 
PSEA. Constitution—1946 House 
of Delegates. 


Election of Representative 
to Executive Council 


Following the present order of classi- 
fication on the Executive Council, the 
following convention districts should 
this fall at their annual business mect- 
ing elect convention district presidents 
for a term of two years who shall 
serve also as members of the PSEA 
Executive Council beginning at the 


close of the 1954. PSEA convention: 


Central—Administrator 
Eastern—Classroom Teacher 
Southern—Classroom Teacher 
Convention Districts should elect a 
representative to the Executive Council 
for a two-year term as follows: 
Southeastern—-Classroom Teacher 
Western—Administrator 


NEA Delegates from 
Convention Districts 


Each convention district also should 
designate delegates to the NEA Repre- 
sentative Assembly in 1955. The num- 
ber of delegates that should be desig- 
nated is as follows: 


No. of delegates 
to be named to the 
Executive Council in 
preferential order 


Convention Delegate 


District quotaon <Adminis-  Class- 
present trators room 
membership Peachers 

Cental 06.545 a 10 10 
Central- Western 6 9 9 
Eastern ... 7 10 10 
Midwestern 6 9 9 
Northeastern .. 9 12 12 
Northwestern .. 4 7 a 
Southeastern .. 13 17 17 
Southern ..... 9 12 12 
Western ...... 17 20 20 


Qualifications for NEA delegates as 
adopted by the 1942 House of Dele- 


gates are: 


1. All delegates to the NEA Conven- 
tion must hold active membership 
in the NEA and the PSEA for two 
successive years including the cur- 
rent year preceding the date of the 
Convention. 

2. In no case shall an individual who 
has retired from school service in 
Pennsylvania be eligible as a can- 


didate. 


Executive Board, Department 
of Classroom Teachers 


The constitution of the Department 
of Classroom Teachers provides that 
the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of each Convention District, either 
through the classroom teacher mem- 
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bes of the House of Delegates of the 
Ceavention District or through a rep- 
resentative body of classroom teachers 
au:horized by the House of Delegates 
of the Convention District, shall elect 
a cepresentative for a two-year term. 
Elections to be held at the meeting 
this fall for a two-year term to begin 
January 1, 1955, are as follows: 
Northeastern—Secondary 
Northwestern—Elementary 
Southeastern—Elementary 
Southern—Secondary 
Western—Secondary 


Classroom Teachers 
Conference, Bedford Springs, 
October 15-16 


“Great Teaching-—Our Privilege and 
Our Responsibility” is the theme of 
the fifth Classroom Teachers’ Confer- 
ence which will be held at Bedford 
Springs Hotel on Friday evening and 
Saturday, October 15 and 16. The 
Executive Board of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers has planned a 
social hour for Friday evening and 
discussion of topics of professional in- 
terest to teachers for Saturday. The 
Conference will close with the banquet 
on Saturday evening. 

Delegates and _ representatives of 
Local Branches and sub-areas will be 
given priority for reservations in Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel. Presidents of Local 
Branches should give prompt attention 
to sending in registrations for their 
delegates and representatives in order 
that remaining space at the hotel may 
be given to other teachers who wish to 
attend the Conference. 

The cost of the Conference to Local 
Branch delegates will be limited to 
transportation to and from the Con- 
ference and for an additional night’s 
lodging if desired. For delegates, Fri- 
day night’s lodging and the three 
meals Saturday will be paid from the 
funds of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the Convention District. 
Details concerning cost of the Con- 
ference will be mailed with reservation 
forms to all Local Branch and sub-area 
presidents. 

Let’s plan now to be at Bedford 
Springs on October 15 and 16 for an- 
other stimulating and _ inspirational 
Conference of classroom teachers. 

—Mrs. Mittona KLINETOB, 
President 


—Cuarwes M. SANDWICK, Sr., 
Vice President 
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Elementary Principals at 


Buck Hill Falls in October 


The second annual All-State Ele- 
mentary School Principals Conference 
is scheduled for The Inn at Buck Hill 
Falls in the Poconos, October 29-31. 
Principals, supervisors, superintend- 
ents, and college personnel are invited 
to participate. 

October is the “flaming foliage” time 
of the Pocono Mountains. Add to the 
scenery, the excellent cuisine, attrac- 
tively furnished guest rooms, and a top 
notch program chairmanned by Caleb 
Bucher of Lancaster and Edna Renouf 
of Scenic Hills school, and you get a 
conference that no principal can afford 
to miss. 


Mrs. Margaret Efraemson of Phila- 


delphia has prepared a program that 
looks like this: 


Friday, October 29 

10:00 a.m.-1:00 p.m.—Registration 
1:30-2:30 p.m.—General Meeting 
2:45-4:45 p.m.—Discussion Groups 
7:00 p.m.—Dinner Meeting 

8:45 p.m.—Speaker of the Evening 
9:30 p.m.—Social Hour 

Saturday, October 30 
9:30-11:30 a.m.—Discussion Groups 

12:30 p.m.—Luncheon 
1:30-3:30 p.m.—Panel Discussion 


There will be many commercial ex- 
hibits as well as a leisurely Saturday 
evening and Sunday at convention 
rates—J. Jay NitzBere, Publicity Com- 
mittee, Philadelphia 


Millersville In-Service 
Teachers Conference 

The Tenth Annual In-Service Teach- 
ers Conference of the State Teachers 
College, Millersville, is scheduled for 
Saturday, October 16. The theme will 
be, “Creative Expression and Mental 
Growth.” Teachers and school admin- 
istrators in the college service area are 
cordially invited to attend. 

The Pennsylvania Audio-Visual As- 
sociation for Teacher Education 
(PAVATE), which is also meeting 
on the campus at this time, will wel- 
come teachers to join them for an 
hour, 10:30-11:30. During this time, 
there will be opportunity to meet with 
leaders in audio-visual education and 
to get first hand information for the 
improvement of audio-visual programs. 


Annual School 


Directors’ Convention 

The annual School Directors’ con- 
vention will be held in the Forum of 
the Education Building, Harrisburg, 
Friday and Saturday, November 5-6. 
The convention of School Board Secre- 
taries will be combined in part with 
that of the Directors as has been the 
practice in recent years. 

The School Directors’ meeting will 
open officially at two o'clock, Friday 
afternoon, at which time they will listen 
to an address by John J. Appleyard, 
director of public relations of the 
United States Steel Company. This 
will be followed by three presentations: 
one by Paul H. Wueller, associate di- 
rector in charge of research and statis- 
tics, Joint State Government Commis- 
sion, whose subject will be, “Financing 
Public Schools”; and the others by 
Harry W. Stone, chief of School Plant 
Division, and Clayton B. Hershey, ad- 
viser, School Plant Division, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, whose top- 
ics will have to do with School Build- 
ing Construction, Lighting, Heating, 
and Ventilating. These will be fol- 
lowed by a written question-answer 
period. 

In the evening, the convention will be 
entertained by a concert by the Wil- 
liamsport High School followed by 
Greetings by Governor John S. Fine 
and Superintendent Francis B. Haas. 
A feature will be the presentation of 
one of the Pennsylvania Ambassador 
Awards to Lee L. Driver. The address 
will be made by Kenneth McFarland, 
educational consultant and lecturer for 
General Motors. 

The Saturday morning program will 
include greetings from President Swen- 
son of Philadelphia; an address by H. 
Ward Ewalt on School Lighting; the 
business session at which certain 
changes in the by-laws will be consid- 
ered and the adoption of a Code of 
Ethics. The convention will close with 
an address entitled “Human Relations 
—The Moral Basis for Education” by 
Ethel Alpenfels, authority on anthro- 
pology and social behavior. 


Good Character 
Good character is that quality which makes 
one dependable whether being watched or 
not, which makes one truthful when it is 
to one’s advantage to be a little less than 
truthful, which makes one courageous when 
fuced with great obstacles, which endows one 
with the firmness of wise self-discipline. 
—ARTHUR S. ADAMS, President 
American Council on Education 
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ASCD to Meet 
in State College 


The Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum of the PSEA will hold its 
annual Fall Conference in State Col- 
lege on Oct. 10, 11, and 12. This will 
be a work-conference and will get 
under way on Sunday evening, October 
10, with registration and an orienta- 
tion session. Monday, October 11, will 
feature working sessions in morning 
and afternoon followed by a dinner 
meeting and another working session 
in the evening. Tuesday will call for 
another morning working session, with 
a business meeting of the Department 
at 11:00 a.m., and with the climaxing 
event the final Luncheon session 12:30- 
2:00 p.m. 

The focus in the work-conference 
will be upon problems and practices in 
supervision and curriculum develop- 
ment. Leadership teams and resource 
personnel will help make it an interest- 
ing and profitable conference for all 
who attend. An unusual feature of this 
conference will be certain field experi- 
ences to be provided in the schools of 
State College and Centre County. 

Headquarters for the meeting will 
be the Nittany Lion Inn where many 
of those in attendance may be housed. 
Other accommodations are available at 
other State College hotels and motels. 
Those expecting to attend should make 
their own reservations in advance. 

Detailed plans for the conference 
will be released early in September. 
Meanwhile if additional information is 
desired address Don McGarey, the 
Pennsylvania State University, who is 
in charge of local arrangements. 


Kutztown Host to 
Art Conference 


The tentative theme for the Six- 
teenth Annual Art Education Confer- 
ence to be held October 29 and 30 at 
the State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
is “Art Education Means Creative 
Guidance.” As the theme indicates, the 
stress will be on the function of art 
activities in the growth and develop- 
ment of children from the elementary 
grades through the senior high school. 

By way of contrast, an exhibition 
will be developed from _ published 
sources as well as actual student work 
to show the difference in results ob- 
tained a quarter-century ago as com- 
pared to the present time. 


Demonstrations, discussions, and 
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films relating to the theme of the con- 
ference will be implemented with the 
idea of maximum participation by 
teachers and supervisors in the field. 
An outstanding art educator will ad- 
dress the participants in the conference 
on both days. 


Speech Teachers 
in Pittsburgh 


The Pennsylvania Speech Associa- 
tion, organized in 1939, will meet at 
the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Friday and Saturday, October 8 and 9. 
Helen Barron, vice principal of Greens- 
burg High School and vice president 
of the association, is in charge of the 
program. 


Discussions are planned by the three 
divisions of the association: General 
Speech, Clinical Speech and Hearing, 
and Speech Arts—which include oral 
interpretation, dramatics, radio ard 
television. William S. Tacey, acting 
chairman of the Department of Speech 
and Dramatic Arts of the University 
of Pittsburgh and chairman of the local 
committee on arrangements, has an- 
nounced that a feature will be a tour 


through the U.S. Steel Plant. 


All teachers are invited to become 
members of the association and to at- 
tend the 1954 convention. They should 
contact Robert Haakenson, executive 
secretary, c/o Temple University, 


Philadelphia 22. 








1. 
a. 


10. 
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12. 
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14. 
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16. 


Suggested Program of Action for Local Branches During 


September and October 


Welcome new teachers into district personally or by letter. Provide, 

if possible, for a more public recognition. Invite their membership 

Convene Executive Committee, announce and have approved the 

chairmen of appointive committees and other appointed personnel 

a. Draw up outline of objectives for the year and develop an ac- 
tion program with Executive Committee. Assign phases of the 
program to appropriate committees 

b. Set a half-year’s calendar of meetings and events 

c. Fix a regular meeting date of the Executive Committee 

Plan membership campaign. Stress NEA life membership and thus 

support the NEA building campaign 

Plan early for a social meeting or picnic with new teachers, school 

board members and wives (or husbands) as guests 

Feature at first general meeting reports to membership of: 

Local Branch (Penn Hall) Workshop 

NEA Convention 

Members’ summer activities which have general interest 

Introduction (or induction) of new professional employes 

Plan for American Education Week (November 7-13). Order 

materials from NEA “Order Folder” 

Make sure all members are forcefully reminded to register for 

— 3 the November election (Last registration day, Septem- 

er 11. 

Plan for attendance of full Local Branch delegation at Fall Local 

Branch Leaders Conferences 

Elect delegates and alternates to Convention District and PSEA 

House of Delegates 

Note the dates of the State-wide Classroom Teachers Conference, 

October 15-16, Bedford Springs Hotel 

Create interest in attendance at District Convention of PSEA 

Check your Local Branch participation in the NEA Centennial 

Action Program 

Check to make sure you are using all of the materials that have 

been prepared by PSEA for informing the public of the facts in 

school issues that are related to our legislative program 

Plan for the best use of these materials 

Give publicity to election issues in news letter or other publication 

and make sure candidates are known 

Plan systematic gatherings of information about candidates for 

offices to be filled in General Election, November 2. If feasible, 

plan a public meeting where candidates can appear to state their 

views on public issues 

Plan a “get-out-the-vote” campaign to be climaxed on November 

2, with every teacher voting 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES © 








Executive Council 
April 24, 1954 


The 1954 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
April 24, at 9:40 a.m., with President 
Brillhart presiding. 


Rort Catt—Present were: Norman C. 
Brillhart, J. Paul Burkhart, Thomas E. 
Carson, Besse Ekis, David C. Guhl, 
Tyyne Hanninen, Allen C. Harman, E. 
Frances Hervey, George W. Hoffman, 
Jean E. Kerr, Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, 
William C. Kutz, James D. Lawson, 
John M. Lumley, J. Andrew Morrow, 
Floyd B. Peters, J. Marie Prather, 
Claude H. Readly, Jr., Henry J. Stoudt. 

Absent but accounted for: Charles 
M. Sandwick, Sr., and G. Baker 
Thompson, NEA State Director. 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, NEA State 
Director; Lewis F. Adler, PSEA At- 
torney, and members of Headquarters 
Staff met with the Council. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Stoudt, 
seconded by Doctor Burkhart, the min- 
utes of the March 27 meeting were 
approved. 

CorRECTION—The motion on the sale 
of the mailing list at the February 27 
meeting by Mr. Guhl and Mr. Stoudt 
was for approval of the sale. The mo- 
tion lost. 


PrEsIDENT’S REPorT—Mr. Brillhart re- 
ported on his visits to Local Branch 
meetings. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Financial Report—On motion of Mr. 
Guhl, seconded by Mr. Stoudt, the 
Council approved the financial report 
for the month of March, 1954, as pre- 
sented by the Executive Secretary. 
Education Bulletin—On motion of Mr. 
Lawson, seconded by Mrs. Klinetob, 
the Council approved the contract for 
printing the Education Bulletin on the 
same basis as last year. 

Pennsylvania School Journal—The Ex- 
ecutive Secretary reported that he had 
requested several printing firms to bid 
on the JourNAL for 1954-55. 
Permanent Fund—The Executive Sec- 
retary stated that the Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund had met on Friday, 
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April 23, and considered the diversity 
of investments of a portion of the per- 
manent fund. The Council expressed 
full confidence in the Trustees to make 
the best possible investments in ac- 
cordance with present trends in the 
investment of such funds. 


LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler submitted 
his report of activities and reported on 
the Trexler and the Wilchenski cases. 
On motion of Mr. Readly, seconded by 
Miss Hanninen, the Council voted to 


make Mr. Adler’s services available to 
Mrs. Wilchenski. 


LEGISLATION 

State—Council considered and ap- 
proved the letter of April 15 from Ker- 
mit M. Stover, chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee, to candidates for 
Governor and Lieutenant Governor. 
Federal—Attention was called to the 
statement by Mr. Stover filed with the 
Ways and Means Committee regarding 
Social Security and state retirement 
systems. 2 

Mr. Readly read a letter he had re- 
ceived from Congressman Simpson ex- 
pressing a favorable attitude. 

Mr. Brillhart told of the interview 
with Senator Martin during the hear- 
ings on HR 8300—the tax revision bill. 
He stated there was a possibility of 
lowering the age at which exemptions 
become effective below 65 as now con- 
tained in the bill. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Local Branch Committee—Mr. Readly 
presented the recommendation from 
the Local Branch Committee that the 
member of the Local Branch Commit- 
tee be a member of the executive com- 
mittee of his or her respective Conven- 
tion District. 

On motion of Doctor Harman, sec- 
onded by Miss Hanninen, it was the 
suggestion of Council that the presi- 
dents of Convention Districts invite 
members of State committees to meet 
with them as there is need to give 
reports concerning the activities of 
their committees. Motion carried. 
Convention Districts—The presidents 
of Convention Districts reported on 
activities in their Districts. Miss Han- 
ninen presented a resolution from the 


Allegheny County Branch of the PSEA 
executive committee regarding a $1000 
salary increase. On motion of Mr. 
Peters, seconded by Doctor Harman, 
the Council voted to refer the request 
to the Legislative Committee and to 
inform the executive committee of the 
Allegheny County Branch of the action 
taken by the Council at the January 16 
meeting. 

Departments—Mrs. Klinetob read a 
letter from Doctor Noonan compli- 
menting the Department of Classroom 
Teachers on the very successful Class- 
room Teacher Day held at the State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 
April 20. 


LuncHEon—At 12:40 the Council re- 
cessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel and at 1:15 went into ex- 
ecutive session. 

(Supt. Morrow did not stay for the 
afternoon session.) 
REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
Theme for State Convention—On mo- 
tion of Doctor Burkhart, chairman, 
seconded by Mr. Kutz, the Council 
adopted as the theme for the 1954 State 
Convention, Education—the Keystone 
of Pennsylvania. 
PSEA Membership in Jointures—On 
motion of Doctor Harman, chairman, 
and seconded by Doctor Hoffman, the 
Council adopted a policy report on 
PSEA Local Branch and Convention 
District membership when jointures 
are formed. (See page 33) 

(At 2:00 p.m. Doctor Burkhart with- 
drew.) 
Expanded Research Service of PSEA 
—Mr. Guhl, chairman, made a prog- 
ress report. 


UNFINISHED BusINEsS 

Recommendation of Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards—Doctor Sykes, chairman, 
presented the recommendation of the 
Commission as follows: “Requirements 
for certification in secondary academic 
fields: Thirty semester hours in the 
specific (first) field shall be required 
for secondary school certification in 
the following subjects: English, (gen- 
eral) science, and social studies; and 
twenty-four semester hours shall be re- 
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quired in the following subjects: for- 
eign languages, mathematics, speech, 
geography, (special sciences) and all 
other academic subjects. Continue pres- 
ent requirement of eighteen semester 
hours of credit in second and third 
fields of certification.” 

On motion of Mr. Guhl, seconded 
by Mr. Peters, the Council approved 
the recommendation for transmittal to 
the State Council of Education. 
Know Our Schools Campaign—On mo- 
tion of Miss Hanninen, seconded by 
Mr. Guhl, the Council approved the de- 
velopment of a program to inform our 
members and the public of the services. 
costs, and needs of public education, 
and the appointment of a small com- 
mittee to develop preliminary materials 
and proposals for dissemination for 
consideration by the Executive Council 
at its next meeting. 

NEA Life Membership Campaign— 
The Executive Council approved a spe- 
cial communication to Local Branch 
Presidents urging life membership in 
the NEA. 

New Business 

Amendments to Retirement Trust Plan 
—The Executive Secretary presented 
amendments to the PSEA Retirement 
Trust Plan suggested by the Treasury 
Department in order to qualify the 
plan for income tax exemptions. The 
amendments specified that there should 
be no discrimination in allocation of 
interest earnings or in distribution of 
assets should the plan be discontinued. 





On motion of Doctor Carson, sec- 
onded by Miss Hervey, the proposed 
amendments were approved. 

(At 2:45 p.m. Mr. Stoudt withdrew. ) 

NEA Committee Appointments—The 
President was authorized to appoint a 
committee to make suggestions for ap- 
pointments. 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Conference—On motion of 
Doctor Carson, seconded by Miss Her- 
vey, Council approved the naming of 
twelve delegates at Association expense 
to the TEPS Conference in Albany. 
June 23-26, using insofar as possible 
individuals who will be delegates to the 
New York City Convention. It also ap- 
proved the designation of delegates 
from the Convention Districts in ac- 
cordance with the Convention District 
representation on the Executive Coun- 
cil at individual expense. 


Next Meetinc—The next meeting of 
the Council will be held May 22. 
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Bupcet CommiItTEE—Mr. Brillhart in- 
dicated Doctor Carson would be chair- 
man and that other members would be 
designated later. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 3:20 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Doctor Hoffman, seconded by 
Miss Hanninen, the Council adjourned. 


May 22, 1954 


The 1954 Executive Council met at 

Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday, 
May 22, at 9:40 am. (DST), with 
President Brillhart presiding. 
Roii CaLtt—Present were: Norman C. 
Brillhart, J. Paul Burkhart, Thomas E. 
Carson, Besse Ekis, David C. Guhl, 
Tyyne Hanninen, Allen C. Harman, E. 
Frances Hervey, George W. Hoffman, 
Jean E. Kerr, Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, 
William C. Kutz, James D. Lawson, J. 
Andrew Morrow, Floyd B. Peters, J. 
Marie Prather, Claude H. Readly, Jr.. 
Charles M. Sandwick, Sr., Henry J. 
Stoudt. 

Absent but accounted for: John M. 
Lumley and Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, 
NEA State Director. 

G. Baker Thompson, NEA State 
Director; Lewis F. Adler, PSEA At- 
torney, and members of Headquarters 
Staff met with the Council. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Stoudt, 
seconded by Doctor Hoffman, the 
minutes of the April 24 meeting were 
approved. 


PRESIDENT’S REpoRT—Mr. Brillhart re- 
ported on meetings he had attended 
since the last meeting of Council. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Financial Report—On motion of Doc- 
tor Hoffman, seconded by Mr. Kutz. 
the Council approved the financial re- 
port for the month of April, 1954, as 
presented by the Executive Secretary. 


NEA Life Memberships—Members of 
the Council reported on life member- 
ships for the NEA Building Fund Cam- 
paign. It was pointed out that success 
depended upon individual contacts. 


Pennsylvania School Journal—Miss 
Matthews presented a brief appraisal 
of the ScHooL JouRNAL as made by 
the Education Communications Service. 

On motion of Miss Hervey, seconded 
by Doctor Harman, the Council ex- 
pressed appreciation to Miss Matthews 
for her work on the JouRNAL. 


LecaL ServicE—Mr. Adler submitted 
his report of activities and stated he 
was working on the James case. 


LEGISLATION 

State—The Executive Secretary cal ed 
attention to the replies from candida ‘es 
for Governor and Lieutenant Governor 
which were published in the Education 
Bulletin and mailed to presidents of 
Local Branches. 


Federal—The Executive Secretary *e- 
ported on three major educational is- 
sues before the Federal Congress: HR 
7199, extension of Social Security; 
HR 8300, revision of the Internal Rev- 
enue Act, and legislation relating to 
school building construction. 

Telegrams were sent to Congressmen 
Simpson and Eberharter requesting 
that they support a provision that inte- 
gration or coordination of Social Se- 
curity and Retirement be only with an 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members of the system. 


StaTE ConveNTION—The Executive 
Secretary stated that William G. Carr, 
Executive Secretary of the NEA, had 
accepted our invitation to address the 
State Convention and that an invita- 
tion had been extended to Perry E. 
Gresham, president of Bethany College, 
West Virginia. 

New York City Convention—The 
Council was in agreement that the ex- 
hibit in Headquarters Room should 
feature Local Branch activities and 
Local Branch publications. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES—Presidents of 
Convention Districts and Departments 
reported on activities in their areas of 
interest. Miss Kerr announced the Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Department 
Work Conference would be held at Al- 
lenberry on July 15 and 16. 


Professional Standards—The_ Class- 
room Teacher Department presented 
the report of its Professional Stand- 
ards Committee to be sent to colleges 
and universities in Pennsylvania. On 
motion of Mrs. Klinetob, seconded by 
Mr. Peters, Council voted that the re- 
port should be referred to the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards for consideration 
and approval. 


New Business 

Petition of Guidance Counselors— 
Floyd Kilmer, chairman, presented a 
petition from the State Committee of 
Guidance Counselors to become a sec- 
tion of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum. Mr. Lawson moved 
that the Executive Council, having 
favorably heard the presentation by 
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representatives of the Guidance Coun- 
selors’ Round Table to become a sec- 
tion of the Department of Supervision 
ani Curriculum, refer the petition to 
the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum and that its recommenda- 
tion be considered by the Executive 
Council for subsequent action. The mo- 
tion was seconded by Miss Hervey and 
carried. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
Budget—Doctor Carson, chairman. 
presented the budget for 1954-55 as 
approved by the Budget Committee. In 
presenting the budget he called atten- 
tion to the increase in the subscription 
price to the Education Bulletin from 
twenty-five cents to fifty cents, and to 
the allowance for delegates to the NEA 
Convention. 

On motion of Mr. Readly, seconded 
by Mr. Sandwick, the budget allotment 
for the Local Branch Committee was 
increased from $2,000 to $2,500. 

On motion of Doctor Harman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Kutz, the budget, as 
amended, was adopted. 


Budget 
Allotment 
July 1, 1954 
June 30, 1955 


RECEIPTS: 





I. Membership Dues .......... $297,000.00 

EF, FPO, ik bn os dne ctu seen 30,000.00 

III. Subscriptions to JouRNAL .... 3,500.00 
IV. Subscriptions to Education 

BENGE iivcccchoe Ceeeescnege 12,000.00 

V. Interest and Dividends . 800.00 

VI. ~BMiscellameoue™ « <t5s . 6a oes dcx 600.00 

VII. Local Branch Workshop ..... 13,500.00 

VIII. PSEA Defense Fund ........ 200.00 

TOTAL RECEIPES 0 eSsleinc $357,600.00 


EXPENDITURES: 

i Clem tat COUUIOR. a5. ces ce Moe's $ 37,700.00 
II. Personal Service (Salaries) .. 96,965.00 
II. Association Activities 
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1. Pa. ScnHoot JournaL .... 56,000.00 
2. Education Bulletin ...... 14,400.00 
3. National Meetings ...... 16,050.00 
4; Stare Meeting Fo. ccc ees 8,000.00 
5. COMIN vnc wes Cusco» 25,125.00 
6. Special Services ........ 2,500.00 
7. Convention Districts 25,000.00 
ee 15,325.00 
9. Dues to Other Organiza- 
SOM Bic otis: .6.« 65, okie Gee eee 600.00 
10. Local Leaders Conferences 5,000.00 
11. Local Branch Workshop .. 12,000.00 
12. Entertaining Foreign Dele- 
Ca ee COREE Ce 200.00 
13. Future Teachers of Amer- 
SOE rte oa aS od bckte oe eer 1,000.00 
IV. Permanent Headquarters ..... 10,000.00 
V. Retirement and Social Security 
for Assn. Employes ........ 16,000.00 
Wie Pintd: CRAIGS ose gion oa dh secs 1,400.00 
Vil. Attormey Service «......-.-. 5,500.00 
VIII. Special Recommendations 6,000.00 
IX. PSEA Defense Fund ........ 1,000.00 
X. Disability Allowance ........ 4,500.00 
Sih ORGREROE: a recp Ovid a wwe e nieeie ee 11,000.00 
tt ee errs 800.00 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES. .$372,065.00 


SUMMARY: 
Balance on hand at beginning 
of period $ 


Receipts for year ......ese04 4 357,600.00 
Total Balance and Receipts .. 460,865.74 
Expenditures for year . 372,065.00 


Balance on hand at end of 
MOSIOE ooo Se stot bow bes cwe ce $ 88,800.74 
In addition to the above expenditures the Execu- 
tive Council on May 22, 1954, approved the ex- 
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penditure from current funds for 1954-55 an 
estimated amount of $6,000 to $8,000 for a pro- 
gram of informing the public on the needs of 
the schools. 


The budget as adopted for the peri- 
od July 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955, 
listed estimated receipts at $357,600 
and estimated expenditures at $372,065. 
The estimated excess of expenditures 
over receipts for the next fiscal year 
is $14,465. 

Recommendations for Appointive NEA 
Committees—On motion of Mr. Read- 
ly, chairman, seconded by Doctor Hoff- 
man, the following recommendations 
to the NEA Executive Committee were 
approved: National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy through 
Education—Charles M. Sandwick, Sr.; 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation—Marion R. Trabue; National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards—Earl F. Sykes; 
Professional Ethics—Thomas E. Car- 
son; National Council on Teacher Re- 
tirement—Isabel Epley; NEA and 
American Medical Association—H. 
Austin Snyder. 

Local Branch Committee—On motion 
of Mr. Readly, seconded by Mr. Stoudt, 
Mr. Readly’s report, on behalf of the 
Local Branch Committee, concerning 
the Workshop .and recommendations 
regarding Local Leaders Conferences, 
was accepted. 


LuncHEON—At 12:20 p.m. the Council 
recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel. 

At 1:40 p.m. the Council went into 
executive session. D. V. Skala repre- 
senting the Legislative Committee; 
Ruth Krapf, Public Relations, and 
Charles M. Long, Professional Plan- 
ning, joined the group for the after- 
noon session. 

Expanded Research Service—Mr. Guhl, 

chairman, presented the following areas 

as possible research projects: 

1. A list of publications with informa- 
tion already available 

2. Salaries of teachers as related to 
experience 

3. Supplemental benefits—hospitaliza- 

tion, group insurance, sick leave, 

etc. 

Status of school building programs 

Educational costs per pupil 

Emergency certification 


Mr. Guhl moved and Mrs. Klinetob 
seconded the Committee’s request that 
the staff present at the next meeting of 
the Council an estimate of the cost, 
time, and personnel necessary for a 
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program of research of this type. Mo- 
tion carried. 

(At 2:00 p.m. Mr. Adler withdrew.) 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
Regulations re candidates for PSEA 
presidency—Mr. Kutz presented a pro- 
posal that candidates for PSEA Presi- 
dent must file notice of intention on or 
before October 1. Mr. Kutz moved and 
Miss Hanninen seconded the adoption 
of the report. 

After discussion, on motion of Mr. 
Peters, seconded by Mr. Morrow, the 
report was tabled. 

(At 2:30 p.m. Mr. Thompson with- 
drew.) 

Informing the Public—The Executive 
Secretary presented an outline of a 
proposed plan for informing the public 
of the needs of public education. On 
motion of Mr. Peters, seconded by Mr. 
Sandwick, the plan was adopted unani- 
mously. 

New BusINEsS 

Willard E. Givens Trophy Award—It 
was the consensus of the Council that 
the PSEA will not compete for this 
award this year at the New York City 
Convention of the NEA. 

Contract for the Journal—On motion 
of Mr. Sandwick, seconded by Miss 
Prather, the contract for printing the 
JouRNAL for 1954-55 was awarded to 
the Sowers Printing Company. 
Allocation for Western Convention 
District—On motion of Miss Hanninen, 
seconded by Mr. Guhl, an additional 
allocation of $450 was made to the 
Western Convention District. 
Airconditioning—On motion of Mr. 
Guhl, seconded by Mr. Sandwick, the 
President was authorized to appoint a 
committee to study the problem of air- 
conditioning Headquarters. 


Next MeEetinc—The next meeting of 
the Council will be held during the 
New York City Convention. 


ADJOURNMENT—The Council ad- 
journed at 2:50 p.m. on motion of 
Doctor Harman, seconded by Miss 
Kerr. 
July 1, 1954 

The 1954 Executive Council met 
Thursday, July 1, during the New York 
City Convention of the NEA with 
President Brillhart presiding. 
Roiit Catt—Present were: Norman C. 
Brillhart, J. Paul Burkhart, Thomas E. 
Carson, Besse Ekis, David C. Guhl, 
Tyyne Hanninen, Allen C. Harman, 


George W. Hoffman, Jean E. Kerr, 
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Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, William C. 
Kutz, J. Andrew Morrow, Floyd B. 
Peters, J. Marie Prather, Claude H. 
Readly, Jr., Charles M. Sandwick, Sr., 
Henry J. Stoudt. 

Absent but accounted for: Mrs. Au- 
drey S. Graham, E. Frances Hervey, 
James D. Lawson, John M. Lumley. 

G. Baker Thompson, NEA State di- 
rector, and Kermit M. Stover. chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee, met 
with the Council. 


MinutEs—On motion of Mr. Morrow, 
seconded by Doctor Hoffman, the min- 
utes of the May 22 meeting were ap- 
proved. 

Informing the Public—The Executive 
Secretary presented a recommendation 
from the Public Relations Committee 
that key leaders of lay, civic, and social 
organizations, friendly to public edu- 
cation, be called to meet in Harrisburg 
to discuss the critical problems con- 
fronting the public schools in Pennsyl- 
vania. The Council looked with favor 
on this suggestion and requested the 
chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee to explore further the possibili- 
ties and report at a later meeting of 
the Council. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Financial—On motion of Doctor Hoff- 
man, seconded by Mr. Stoudt, Council 
approved the financial report for the 
month of May, 1954, as presented by 
the Executive Secretary. 

NEA Life Memberships—The Execu- 
tive Secretary reported 378 NEA life 
members from Pennsylvania as of May 


31, 1954. 


LEGISLATION—Mr. Stover reported on 
legislation at the State level and gave 
a detailed account of his appearance 
and presentation before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee on HR 9366, Social 
Security and Retirement, on Tuesday, 
June 29, Washington, D.C. 


StaTE Convention—The Executive 
Secretary stated that he had received 
acceptances from Perry E. Gresham, 
president of Bethany College, West 
Virginia, and William G. Carr, Exec- 
utive Secretary of the NEA, as speakers 
for the annual State Convention in 
December. 

Letters will be sent to presidents of 
Departments, Sections, and Round 
Tables regarding the theme and details 
for the programs. 


AssociaATION ActTivit1eEsS—Miss_ Kerr 
called attention to the work conference 
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of the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum at Allenberry, July 15 and 
16. Doctor Hoffman stated the Depart- 
ment of Higher Education will hold its 
annual conference on November 12 and 
13, Harrisburg. Mr. Readly called at- 
tention to the Penn Hall Workshop, 
August 16 to 20. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
Airconditioning in Headquarters—Mrs. 
Klinetob, chairman, presented quota- 
tions from two firms for aircondition- 
ing certain rooms of Headquarters. On 
motion of Doctor Carson, seconded by 
Mr. Sandwick, Council approved the 
appointment of a committee to work 
with Mr. Gayman in the selection of 
the unit most suitable and authorized 
an expenditure not to exceed $3500. 
Mr. Stoudt asked to be recorded as 
voting in the negative. 

Expanded Research Service—Mr. Gay- 
man presented a report on the cost, 
time, and personnel necessary for a 
program of research as requested by 
the Council at its May meeting. 

Mr. Guhl, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, stated he would appreciate any 
comments from members of Council, 
and asked permission to make a report 
at the next meeting of Council. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Petition of Guidance Counselors—Miss 
Kerr stated that the petition would be 
presented to her Executive Committee 
at the Allenberry meeting, July 15 
and 16. 


New BusINEss 
NEA Film—On motion of Mr. Sand- 
wick, seconded by Mrs. Klinetob, the 
purchase of four copies of the color 
film—Freedom to Learn—was author- 
ized. 
The School Board in Action—A copy 
of this film is to be made available for 
the Bedford Springs Conference. 
Definition of Chief Administrative Of- 
fice—Mr. Readly asked for a defini- 
tion of the chief administrative office 
as referred to in the report on defini- 
tion of membership in jointures. 
Doctor Harman, chairman of the 
committee, stated it was the under- 
standing of the committee that the chief 
administrative office was the officially 
designated person in the articles of 
agreement of the jointure as the head 
of the school system. Reference was 
made to the School Code, Act 311 of 
the 1953 session. 


Salary Schedule of Staff—Doctor Car- 


son, chairman of the Budget Commit- 
tee, stated that the present salary 
schedule for staff members has been 
in operation for about four years and 
perhaps it is time to re-study the sched. 
ule. He suggested that a committee »e 
appointed to study the salary schedule 
for staff members and present recom- 
mendations to Council. On motion of 
Mr. Sandwick, seconded by Mr. Read- 
ly, Council approved the appointment 
of this committee. 


NEA Registration—On motion of Mr. 
Guhl, seconded by Mr. Sandwick, the 
NEA State Directors were requested to 
see what could be done about speeding 
up the NEA registration on the first 
day of the Convention. Registration 
should be the same time on Sunday as 
other days of the week. 


Get-acquainted Meeting—Mr. Readly 
suggested that we designate a time at 
the opening of the convention so that 
Pennsylvania delegates may meet and 
get acquainted—perhaps Sunday night. 


REeceEpTION—Members of Council were 
invited to participate in a reception on 
Thursday evening in honor of Presi- 


dent and Mrs. Brillhart. 


Next MEETING oF Councit—The next 
meeting of the Executive Council was 
called for Friday evening and Satur- 
day, August 20 and 21, at PSEA 
Headquarters. 


APPRECIATION—At the suggestion of 
Doctor Harman, Council expressed ap- 
preciation and commendation for the 
display in Headquarters Room. 


TELEGRAM—Council approved the re- 
quest of the District of Columbia 
teachers and a telegram was sent to 
Honorable Carroll D. Kearns asking 
for his support for HR 8533, the salary 
bill for the teachers of the District of 
Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT—Council adjourned at 
4:15 p.m., on motion of Mr. Peters, 


seconded by Miss Kerr.—H. E. Gay- 


MAN, Executive Secretary 


Ethies 


The Ethics Commission met for sub- 
committee meetings on Friday eve- 
ning, May 7, and for a general meeting 
on May 8, George A. Eichler, chair- 
man, presiding. The Commission con- 
tinued to work on combining the Code 
of Ethics, the Bill of Rights, and the 
Code of Competence.—Grace I. 
KAUFFMAN, Secretary 
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Policy on PSEA Local Branch 
and Convention District 
Membership When Jointures 
are Formed 


]. MEMBERSHIP IN LocaL BRANCHES 

A. When a jointure involving schools 
or departments of schools under the 
jurisdiction of one or more county and 
district superintendents, or several 
county superintendents, is formed, it is 
recommended that the teachers includ- 
ed in the jointure be members of the 
local branch, either county or inde- 
pendent district, where the chief ad- 
ministrative office of the joint organi- 
zation is located. 

B. If local circumstances make I-A 
unacceptable, it is suggested that the 
status quo of local branch membership 
be maintained for the first year of joint 
operation. During the second year the 
PSEA members in each of the districts, 
or schools, to be absorbed in the join- 
ture shall decide by a majority 
vote whether their respective districts, 
or schools, will remain with the local 
branch where they held membership 
during the previous year, or affiliate 
with the local branch, either county or 
district, where the chief administrative 
office of the joint organization is situ- 
ated, 

C. Supervisors who are employed in 
districts involving two or more local 
branches shall elect individually to affi- 
liate with one of them. 


I]. MEMBERSHIP IN CONVENTION Dts- 

TRICTS 

A. When a jointure including schools 
or departments of schools in more than 
one convention district is formed, it is 
recommended that the teachers in- 
volved in the joint organization belong 
to the convention district where the 
chief administrative office of the join- 
ture is situated, if plan I-A pertaining 
to Membership in Local Branches is 
adopted. 

B. If plan I-B relative to Member- 
ship in Local Branches prevails, it is 
suggested that the teachers of the re- 
spective districts, or schools, be mem- 
bers of the convention district with 
which the local branch they have se- 
lected is affiliated. 

C. Supervisors who are employed in 
schools located in more than one con- 
vention district shall belong to the dis- 
trict with which the local branch they 
elect to join is affiliated. 


Approved by the Executive Council on 
April 24 
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Legislative Committee 

The Legislative Committee met at 

PSEA Headquarters, Friday, June 11, 
at 10:30 o’clock, and Saturday, June 
12, at 9:00 o’clock, with Chairman 
Kermit M. Stover presiding. 
Rott Cat~t—Present were: Cathleen 
M. Champlin, John Duronio, Isabel 
Epley, H. E. Gayman, Millard L. Gleim, 
Glenn C. Hess, E. Vernece Saeger, J. 
Wallace Saner, Joseph Siegman, Dan 
V. Skala, and Kermit M. Stover. 

Absent but accounted for: T. Stuart 
Williams. 

Norman C. Brillhart, President, Lew- 

is F, Adler, A. C. Moser, and D. Ray- 
mond Sollenberger met with the Com- 
mittee. 
MinutTes—Minutes of the March 19-20 
meeting were approved on motion of 
Mr. Gleim, seconded by Doctor Hess. 
REPORTS FROM THE FieELD—Members 
of the Committee presented suggestions 
for legislation from the field. 


REPORTS FROM SUBCOMMITTEES 
Teacher-Pupil Load and Administra- 
tive Personnel and Reimbursement— 
Doctor Hess reported that the subcom- 
mittee had no definite recommendations 
to make at this time. However, he 
pointed out that there is a definite need 
for the membership to recognize the 
fact that the teacher-pupil load of thirty 
elementary pupils and twenty-two sec- 
ondary pupils per unit, as written in the 
School Code, is merely a part of the 
formula to distribute State Aid, and 
does not refer to the teacher-pupil load 
in organized class instruction. 


Mandated Minimum Salaries and In- 
crement of $1,000—Mr. Siegman pre- 
sented a detailed report of the meeting 
of the subcommittee held on Thursday, 
June 10, at PSEA Headquarters. It was 
agreed that representatives of Depart- 
ments and Sections of PSEA should be 
invited to attend a meeting of the Leg- 
islative Committee on August 13, and 
present salary recommendations. 
Definition of “Half-School Term,” Sab- 
batical Leave Law—It was moved by 
Miss Epley, seconded by Mr. Skala, 
that the Committee sponsor legislation 
to amend the Sabbatical Leave Law 
which would make it possible to grant 
a sabbatical leave for illness any time 
during a school year for the equivalent 
of a school term, or half school term. 
Motion carried. 

Kindergartens—Miss Epley reported 
that the Pittsburgh Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation suggests that kindergartens ex- 


isting for five years be mandated by 
law, and that new kindergartens be giv- 
en a trial period for five years before 
being mandated. The Committee agreed 
to consider the above recommendations 
at a future meeting. 


INFORMING THE PusLic—Doctor Gay- 
man presented an outline of a program 
to inform the public which was adopted 
by the Executive Council at its last 
meeting. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANKS AND PARTY 
PLATFORMS—The Committee agreed 
that the Association should make an 
effort to have favorable educational 
planks written into the party platforms. 


FEDERAL LeEcIsLaTion—Doctor Gay- 
man reported that the Federal Tax Bill, 
HR 8300, provided an exemption of 
$1200 for all persons over 65 years of 
age. The exemption also applies to per- 
sons under age 65 receiving retirement 
annuities from public retirement sys- 
tems. The Senate is expected to take 
action on this bill during the latter 
part of the month. 

Doctor Gayman and Miss Champlin 
reviewed the provisions of the Social 
Security Bill, HR 9366, which passed 
the House. It was moved by Mr. Du- 
ronio, seconded by Mr. Gleim, that the 
Committee continue its efforts to have 
the bill amended when it comes before 
the Senate, to include a referendum of 
two-thirds of the membership, and an 
explanation of the contents of the bill 
on the ballot. Motion carried. 


RETIREMENT—The Committee agreed 
to delay action on a bill which would 
increase retirement annuities for those 
retirees who retired prior to May l, 
1951. 

The Committee agreed to re-refer the 
question of reopening the Retirement 
System (S.B. 456) to the Retirement 
Problems Committee. 

It was moved by Mr. Siegman, sec- 
onded by Miss Epley, that the Com- 
mittee approve legislation to increase 
the fraction in the formula for a dis- 
ability allowance from 1/90 to 1/80 
(H.B. 904). 

The Committee agreed to re-refer 
H.B. 913 which would increase the 
membership on the Retirement Board 
to the Retirement Problems Committee. 

It was moved by Miss Epley, second- 
ed by Mr. Duronio, that the Committee 
prepare legislation to provide the Auto- 
matic Option (H.B. 924). Motion car- 
ried. 

It was moved by Mr. Siegman, sec- 
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onded by Mr. Gleim, that legislation 
be prepared to provide Survivor Bene- 
fits, as in H.B. 1066. Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Siegman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Duronio, that legislation 
be approved to re-define “final salary,” 
as the best five years. Motion carried. 

The Committee agreed to refer to 
the Retirement Problems Committee, 
the problem of credit in the Retirement 
System for teaching service in the 
United States Army, under civil service. 


TRAINING PROGRAM FoR County LEcIs- 
LATIVE COMMITTEES—It was moved by 
Miss Epley, seconded by Mr. Gleim. 
that a subcommittee be appointed to 
prepare material for local legislative 
committee procedures. Motion carried. 
The Chairman requested all mem- 
bers who will attend the NEA Conven- 
tion in New York to serve on this sub- 
committee. The time of the meeting 
will be announced at a meeting of the 
Pennsylvania delegation. 


SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS—It was moved 
by Mr. Duronio, seconded by Miss Ep- 
ley, that this question be referred to 
Mr. Adler, attorney, for suggestions 
at the next meeting of the Committee. 
Motion carried. 


Next MEEtTING—The Committee 
agreed to meet with representatives of 
the various Departments and Sections 
of PSEA, on August 13, to discuss sal- 
ary proposals after which the Commit- 
tee will meet on August 14. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 11:50 a.m.. the 
Committee adjourned.—A. C. Moser, 
Acting Secretary 


Public Relations 


The 1954 Committee on Public Re- 
lations held its third meeting on June 
22 and its fourth meeting on August 
5-6, Thomas W. Watkins, Coopersburg, 
presiding. 

Following study of the mimeo- 
graphed report of the Executive Secre- 
tary entitled, “Informing the Public,” 
the Committee discussed the ways it 
could be helpful in developing the 
areas outlined in this report. It sub- 
mitted a resolution to the Executive 
Council recommending that “key State- 
wide leadership of lay, civic, and serv- 
ice organizations, friendly to public 
education, meet in Harrisburg to dis- 
cuss the critical problems confronting 
the public schools in Pennsylvania.” At 
its meeting, August 5-6, the Commit- 
tee outlined in further detail a specific 
plan for implementing this suggestion. 
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The Committee also discussed par- 
ticipation of its members in the Local 
Branch Workshop and in the Local 


Leaders Conferences. 


—Dorotnuy E. Harpster, 
Secretary 


Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards 


Chairman Earl F. Sykes presided at 
the May 7 and 8 meeting of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. Subcommittees 
appointed were on graduate work pro- 
grams, visitations, evaluations, and ac- 
creditation, and releases. 

Doctor Sykes appointed members to 
represent the Commission at the annual 
conference of the NEA Commission on 
TEPS at Albany, New York, June 23- 
25. 

At the conclusion of the two-day 
meeting, the chairman sketched a plat- 
form of professional standards for the 
approval of the members.—EucEnE P. 
BERTIN, Secretary 


School Savings 
in Every School 

The United States Treasury Depart- 
ment asks the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association and all school 
teachers throughout Pennsylvania to 
cooperate in the School Savings Pro- 
gram by installing, or reactivating, 
School Savings in every school in the 
State. 

This year the Treasury will rely 
heavily on each individual teacher in 
Pennsylvania since the School Savings 
Program, which has always received 
our enthusiastic support, will now rest 
largely in the hands of the Treasury’s 
volunteer workers. 

Four national organizations are now 
backing the School Savings Program: 
The American Legion Auxiliary, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. Their national presidents 
are asking local units “as a patriotic 
service to community and nation” to 
pledge their service in bringing infor- 
mation about the U.S. Savings Bonds 
program to the attention of members, 
to recommend the purchase of Series 
“E” and “H” Savings Bonds, to in- 
form members of the advantages of 
holding Series E Savings Bonds after 
maturity, and to cooperate with the 
































local Savings Bonds Committee in pro- 
moting the School Savings Plan. 

The Treasury has indicated its deep 
appreciation for the support given the 
School Savings Program by Pennsyl- 
vania’s school teachers in previous 
years. 

The School Savings phase of the 
United States Savings Bonds program 
is a restatement of the principles of 
thrift, individual enterprise, and op- 
portunity for self-betterment which are 
basic to the whole American concept 
of life. It is a practical, and patriotic, 
duty for each of us actively to support 
the Treasury’s School Savings Plan 
in our schools. 

The Program in Pennsylvania pro- 
vides a State-wide approach to the 
family and the community in matters 
of thrift and good money management. 
As school teachers our objective will 
be to secure the installation, or reacti- 
vation, of School Savings in each 
school. County Savings Bonds Educa- 
tional Chairmen and County Women’s 
Savings Bonds Chairmen are working 
to this end in each county. They stand 
ready to supply information and ma- 
terials. 

Material, or further information, 
may also be obtained from the office 
of the State Director, U.S. Savings 
Bonds Division for Pennsylvania, 502 


Land Title Building, Philadelphia 10. 
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| | American Universal Lifting-Lid Desk No. 434 


This connected seat-and-desk provides continuous 
' cradleform sitting comfort, eliminates chair-scraping 
noise, aids discipline. 


The 45°, left-and-right seat swivel reduces body- 
twist tension—also makes ingress and egress easy from 
either side and so permits more desks per classroom, 
with fewer aisles. The deep-curved back with self- 
adjusting lower rail supports the student in every pos- 
ture position. 





Desk and seat are easily adjustable for a wide range 
of student sizes, by means of a never-fail, wrap- 
around clamp. Entire unit is movable for any desired 
grouping. 

The desk-top can be used at 10° writing slope, or 
level—and opens wide for easy access to the roomy, 
sanitary, die-formed, all-steel book-box. 
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of « American Unit Table No. 324 and Envoy Chair No. 368 
Op- The twin oval steel standards assure stability, easy ingress and 
ie egress. Same lifting-lid desk-top and sanitary book-box as above. The 
- Envoy chair is designed for good-posture sitting, has formed seat 
ye ; and self-adjusting lower back rail. Accommodates wide range of sizes. 
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ers Qrrne makes our service convenient, AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 
int time-saving, for all your school needs. Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability and 
vill PRRRIpE Camnierite. fromm ede. wanenenne acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm. 

2 stocks. Send for complete catalog. 
“ | School Desks and Laboratory 
cn Chairs Equipment 
ca- School Tables Chalkboards and FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
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ns pr arti eet “The Co-ordinated Classroom,” a comprehensive work 
ing Folding Chairs Flags on all phases of modern classroom environment. 
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EpucATION IN A Democracy. Fourth Edition. 


A. F. Myers and C. O. Williams, Penn- 
sylvania State University. 366 pp. Pren- 
tice-Hall. $4.50 


The authors seek three outcomes from the 


or for those engaged in some work which 
will help shape the youth of the community. 
It is divided into three major sections. Part 
One surveys the over-all phenomenon of pub- 
lic education in America. Part Two sketches 





the national education scene—the schools 
that are poor, those that are good, and those 
that have gone far to develop the powers of 
education to their full strength. Part Three 
seeks to comprehend the major uplifting 
forces operating in the evolution of the 
modern school—the characteristics of human 
beings and the evolution of invention and 
know-how in educational practice. A final 
chapter sums up the influence on education 
and forecasts the kind of educational insti- 
tution that is emerging—an institution which 
combines the strengths of the sciences, the 
humanities, and the arts. 


material they have presented in their book. 
First, they desire that the prospective work- 
er in education get a broad overview of the 
structure and operation of school systems in 
the United States—the professional empha: 
sis. Second, that he understand the function 
of the school as a social agency with its pe- 
culiar obligation to serve the ends of society. 
Third, the vocational emphasis of education 
as a career. One unit is devoted specifically 
to the question, “Should I become a teach- 
er?” Material is organized into units in- 
stead of chapters. Opportunities are provided 
to encourage the student to work independ- 


ently along some line of interest. THe Emercinc SELF IN HOME AND SCHOOL. 


L. T. Hopkins. 376 pp. Harper. $4.50 
In the Preface, the author reviews his 
book as follows: “I deal here with the theory 
and practice of the basic biological growth 
potential with which babies are born and 
by which they can become adults who con- 


INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN EDUCATION. 
Paul R. Mort and William S. Vincent, 
Columbia University. 446 pp. McGraw- 
Hill. $4.75 


A text written for all prospective teachers 








Picture 
Number Matching Posters 


An interesting and meaningful experience for learning 
the numbers 1 to 10 in kindergarten and primary grades. 


Ten two-color charts on large 11x14 inch white poster 
board with symbols matching words and numbers from 
1 to 10. This practical teaching set includes 20 small 
cards for the new number matching game for pupil par- 
ticipation. 





Picture 
Number Addition Posters 


A colorful and practical aid for learning the fifteen ad- 
dition facts illustrated by groups of two through six, 
Each group of combinations is distinguished by a differ- 
ent color and different object. This fifteen card POSTER 
SET (11” x 14”) includes 10 small cards for pupil par- 
ticipation in telling number stories. 


Order these modern, classroom-tested Crepho PICTURE 
NUMBER POSTER SETS for both introducing and regu- 
lar testing of primary numbers. Excellent as display 
charts for bulletin and chalkboards. 


MAIL YOUR ORDER ON THIS COUPON TODAY 


CREATIVE PUBLISHING HOUSE OF OXFORD, INC. 
POSTOFFICE BOX 28, OXFORD, OHIO 


Please find enclosed check or money order for $............. 











ome re sets PICTURE NUMBER MATCHING POSTERS at $1.75 per na postpaid, 
ead sets PICTURE NUMBER ADDITION POSTERS at $1.75 per set postpaid. 
PUASIAD Sis % seesaw Sa eles o ee Pid Rsias imenae ees ook hie ale peat STa i pratarsie strict sa pttn Seo 
RPE osc. caw sak sie ans Gis aus parle 5 RSE SSIES Ne as wR ees CAE eee eeasiare are one 
Ge iy desea ciale cee es bees baie tema OOO os... NERD Ree Oar ee ema AA Re 


[1] Send FREE Crepho GUIDE FOR TEACHING BEGINNING NUMBERS. 





[] Send FREE GUIDE FOR TEACHING BEGINNING ADDITION FACTS. 
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tinue to raise their self-maturity to heig. 
heretofore unknown. Since many attitud 


and patterns of behavior are formed in child. | 
hood years, I describe life in homes and | 


schools, appraise its effects upon children — 
and adults, and suggest how to improve con. | 


duct through better utilization of the growth 
process on higher deliberative levels cf -ac 
tion.” 


Letters To My Daucuter. D. D. Runes. 13] 
pp. Philosophical Library. $2.50 

The author of “Letters to My Son” now 
addresses letters to his daughter which are 
sermons on the perplexing problems of our 
time. They are thoughts on the eternal ques. 
tions of decency, honor, love, and human 
compassion and goodness. The letters con- 
tain wise thoughts written in rich language, 


Our Community. R. W. Burkhardt and Ann 
G. McGuinness. 240 pp. Illus. Beckley. 
Cardy. $2.20 

These stories cause pupils to compare 
their own community with other types of 
communities. They learn respect for good 


government, freedom of worship, the part | 


of recreation in wholesome living, and re- 


sponsibility for others. Certain holidays are | 


topics for stories. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING IN SECONDARY 
Scnoots. Third Edition. Frank A. Bu 


ler, Pennsylvania State University. 445 | 


pp. University of Chicago Press. $4.75 
Professor Butler outlines eight principles 
of teaching. Briefly, they are objectives, self- 
activity, types of learning, unitary learning, 
motivation, provision for individual differ- 
ences, diagnostic and remedial teaching, and 
the maintenance of the proper physical and 
social environment for learning. To the new 
edition a chapter has been added. Refer- 
ences, illustrations, and bibliographies have 
been brought up-to-date. New sections cover 
such recent developments as the use of 
audio-visual materials, the influence of radio 
and television, and the new theories of group 
processes. The whole discussion is oriented 
to the problems of secondary school teaching. 


TEACHING ADOLESCENTS. G. C. Kettelkamp. 
555 pp. Illus. Heath. $5 

A book for those who are entering or who 
have already entered the field of secondary 
school teaching. It is a pattern for guiding 
adolescents through the transitional teen-age 
years into the early years of adulthood. In 
Chapter III the student is introduced to the 
problems which he will face when he begins 
his work in the classroom. The book includes 
case histories and examples to illustrate im- 
portant aspects of teaching. In the Appendix 
are unit plans and curriculum outlines for 
mathematics, science, and English. 


Biair COoUNTY—YESTERDAY AND Topay. 128 
pp. Illus. Altoona School District, A. 
Bruce Denniston, Superintendent 

The teachers of a fourth grade in Altoona 
prepared this booklet for the school children 
of the district. Grace Smeltzer served as edi- 
tor for the material prepared by 35 teachers. 

The result is a Blair County Pupil Text 

which will improve the appreciation of the 

pupils for the county in which they live. 


From Ark To Zoo. Pearl Bash Heckel. 
Comet Press Books, New York. $2 
The author has selected 26 symbols, each 
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eidf which represents a different letter of the 

zvalphabet, and has written a group of light- 
hearted, rhythmic poems to describe each of 
the representative objects. She hopes, in ad- 
dition to teaching the alphabet and adding 
to juvenile reading vocabulary, to amuse 
youngsters and introduce them to the poetic 
forma via concepts that are within their 
grasp at an early age. 


ADMINISTRATION OF PHysICAL Epuca- 
TION for Schools and Colleges. W. L. 
Hughes, Temple University, and Esther 
French. 396 pp. Barnes. $4.50 


This volume presents standards and _ poli- 
cies in the administration of physical educa- 
tion on all levels through school and col- 
lege, for both sexes, and in all phases of the 
program: required classes, intramural sports, 
varsity athletics, health, and recreation. An- 
other responsibility dealt with in this book 
is that of public relations. 


THI 


Foop For Better Livinc. Revised Edition. 
Irene E. McDermott, Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, Mabel B. Trilling, Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, and Florence Wil- 
liams Nicholas. 592 pp. Lippincott 


The first seven units of this study deal 
‘ with the basic seven food groups. As the stu- 
‘dents study these groups, they will acquire 
a simple working knowledge of nutrition and 
at the same time learn to prepare these foods 
in various attractive dishes, learn how to 
buy them, and how to serve them. The eighth 
unit of work is on “Your Everyday Meals,” 
with added emphasis on the meals for the 
day. The ninth unit, “The Meal That Gets 
Itself,” puts emphasis on saving time and 
energy. The eleventh unit is on “Freeze for 


Better Eating,” and the last one, “Food 
Makes the Party.” 
CRAFTWORK IN METAL, Woop, LEATHER, 


Prastics. Franklin H. Gottshall, Boyer- 
town. 154 pp. Illus. Bruce Publishing 
Company. $4 
A book for the teachers of a general shop 
in which the projects are practical and the 
processes and techniques well outlined. De- 
tailed drawings are supplemented with step- 
by-step instructions which make the con- 
struction of each project a simple matter for 
an amateur. A complete bill of materials is 
given for each project. 


Seconp YEAR ALcepra. A Guide for Teach- 
ers. The Board of Public Education, 
Philadelphia Public Schools 


This guide to second year algebra was 
prepared by the senior high and vocational- 
technical schools mathematics committee and 
the Curriculum Office. It was tried out by 
teachers and department heads in_ the 
schools since 1950 and suggestions were 
made for improvements. These have been 
incorporated in this revised edition. 


ADVENTURING IN Home Livinc. Book I. Hazel 


M. Hatcher, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, and Mildred E. Andrews. 512 pp. 


Illus. Heath. $3.60 


The first in the series of three all-purpose 
secondary school homemaking texts. It is 
planned for boys and girls in early ado- 
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lescence. Contents include: The Looking 
Glass Talks—personal appearance; To Be 
or Not to Be—learning to make and keep 
friends; Fun in the Kitchen—preparation of 
food; It Is More Blessed to Give—sharing 
the Christmas spirit; Facelifting for My 
Room; Party Echoes; For Wearing Pleasure 
—making and caring for clothes; Mother by 
the Hour—taking care of children. To be 
used in connection with the book are two 
booklets, “Fun in the Kitchen for Teen- 
Agers” and “Simple Construction Processes 
for Beginners.” 


Books Received 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Ill.: 
Tue BuTToNs AT THE Zoo. Edith S. Me- 
Call 
Cowspoy SAM AND THE INDIANS. 
Walker Chandler. $1.68 
Our Day. Home Environment Series. R. 
W. Burkhardt and Ann G. McGuinness. 
$1.28 


Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria 3, Ill.: 
ELEMENTARY Toot Desicn. E. B. Benson. 


Edna 





NEW TEACHING AID 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 
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So You Want a Picture File 


Here’s new booklet tells you exactly how to go about getting up 
a picture file. Easy and interesting. Also shows tried-and-tested ways of 
using to get most out of file. And the price of booklet only 50¢. 


Name of new booklet is So You Want 
to start a Picture File. Author— 
Supt. Miller, Riverside, Cal. schools 
—says teachers everywhere will wel- 
come the practical suggestions given. 
Fills a real need. 


Chapter 1 stresses worth of picture 
file; a valuable, inexpensive aid. 


Chapter 2 takes up types of pictures 
suitable for file and where to look for 
them; lists some sources of free and 
low-cost pictures, posters, and other 
visual materials. 


Chapter 3 deals with trimming and 
mounting; what to do with outsize 
posters and maps; and filing for 
easy finding. 


Chapter 4 discusses permanent and 
temporary displays; the value of 
change; captions and labels; show- 
ing children’s work. 


Booklet gives lists of sources of art 
reproductions and study prints, 
supply houses, books by specialists 
for reference. 


If further interested— or Jooklet described above SO YOU WANT TO START A 
PICTURE FILE write BRUCE MILLER, Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 50¢ postpaid. 


DISCOVER how quickly the lively, refreshing 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
gives you a little lift. And see how the smooth 
chewing helps you relax. Just try it today. 














Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 
Tuts Is Our Lanp. The Story of Water, 
Soil, and Other Natural Resources. Edna 
Turpin and A. L. Wingo. $1.75 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y.: 
THe Democratic CLAssroom. A Guide for 

Teachers. Lucile Lindberg. $2.75 


Dryden Press, 31 W. 54th St., New York 19, 
ae 
Aupio-VisuAL METHODS IN TEACHING. Re- 
vised Edition. Edgar Dale. $6.25 
MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION for the 
Elementary School Teacher with Impli- 
cations for Corrective Procedures. T. L. 
Torgerson and Georgia Sachs Adams. 


$4.90 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y.: 
Littte Leacue CuHampions. Joseph Olgin. 
$2.50 
THE YOUNG TRAVELER IN IRELAND. Maisie 
Herring. THe YouncG TRAVELER IN 
SWITZERLAND. Mariann Meier. Edited 
by Frances Clarke Sayers. $3 each 
THE Zoo Comes to You. Captain B. W. 
Leyson and Ruth Manecke. $2.95 
Exposition Press, 386 Fourth Ave., New 


York 16, N. Y.: 


THERE’S A Future ror TEAcuHers. A Prac- 
tical Classroom Guide. N. Estella Fin- 
ley. $2.50 


Ginn & Co., Statler Office Bldg., Boston 17, 
Mass.: 
HEALTH AND SAFETY FOR You. Health for 
Better Living Series. Grace T. Hallock, 
R. L. Allen, and Eleanor Thomas. Book 
3. $1.60 


Globe Beok Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 

10°NO Vie 

Ben-Hur. Lew Wallace. Adapted by Glenn 
Holder. $2.20 

Drums ALONG THE Monawk. W. D. Ed- 
monds. An Educational Edition by Hope 
Brewer. $2.64 

MEN oF Iron. Howard Pyle. Adapted by 
Vera O'Hara. $2.08 

Penrop. Booth Tarkington. A School Edi- 
tion by Lou P. Bunce. $2.40 


Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
Ege: A i 
Livinc AND LEARNING IN NURSERY SCHOOL. 
Marguerita Rudolph. $2.75 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 
Doxtor Faust. Progressive German Read- 
ers. Book 4. Meno Spann and W. F. 
Leopold. $0.64 
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CLEARFIELD, PA. 
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REG. V.S. PAT. OFF, 


Whether it is Composition, Practice, Bookkeeping, Arithmetic, Art, 
Construction, Drawing, Typewriter, Examination, Penmanship, Music, 
Notebook, Duplicator or any other paper you need, you will find a 
MODERN Paper designed and tailored expressly to serve you better. 
Make your selection from our catalog . . . take advantage of our 
years of experience in the School Supply Business. 


Peunsyluanta's Largest School Supply House 


PAPERS 


BROS. 


PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 











$50°° to $500°° and MORE 
This Quick Easy Way! 


The BRUNDAGE line presents a fine arts line of Christ- 
mas and all occasion greeting cards, gift items and 
novelties to help your group raise ever needed funds 
Take advantage of the huge demand in your locality 
for Christmas as well as year 'round projects 


NO DELAYS—Orders Shipped Same Day 


C lete student record - 
SERVING THE — tem. free : with’ first order 

® sen or free iiteratur: n 
pTA’S AND CHURCH all particulars Nor hina to 
SINCE 1927 return, nothing to pay for, 
no obligation 





' 
| Mail Coupon Today! for FREE Literoture and Person | 














| IVA BRUNDAGE & SONS, DEPT. D-2 
4600 Oakman Bivd. Detroit 4, Mich. | 
| School | 
Advisor | 
| Address | 
City State 
Be cron ceases 2 eee ER RT AN cull 
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Sunzhine’s Proved Plan to 


MAKE MONEY 


for Many Class Activities 


Thousands of school classes have found the easy 
way to EARN CASH, to finance group activities 
by the widely successful SUNSHINE FUND 
RAISING PLAN. Sell the Nationally Famous 
Christmas Assortment . . . exclusivé quality 
cards - 21 for $1. Many other Sunshine Exclusive 
Box Assortments, Gift Wraps, Stationery, etc. 
Write for details on this winning Sunshine Plan, 
and sample cards on approval. 


SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS, Inc., Dept. ST-9 


Springfield 1, Mass. 








DORSEY TOURS, Inc. 
504 Elizabeth Ave., So. Charleston, W. Va. 


SEND FREE TRAVEL INFORMATION to 











Le Curent LE Pius OpstinE pu Mc Nor, 
Georges Simenon. Edited by I. D. Me- 


Intosh. $0.88 

Reapinc Rounpup. Book One. Paul \ 
Miriam E. Peterson, and A. E. Pa>ker, 
$3 

ScIENCE FOR HERE AND Now. Grade 2 
Heath Elementary Science Series. ‘Vina 
and Herman Schneider. $1.92 

TEACHING ARITHMETIC in Grades [| an« II, 
G. E. Hollister and Agnes G. Gunier- 
son. $2.50 

TRIGONOMETRY. W. L. Hart. $3.75 


Henry Holt & Co., 383 Madison Ave., \ew 
York 17, N. Y.: 
MATHEMATICS FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
Its Content and Methods of Teaching 
and Learning. W. D. Reeve. $5.95 


J. B. Lippincott Co., Washington Square, 

Philadelphia: 

Biotocy Activities. Also Achievement 
Tests. B. B. Vance, C. A. Barker, and 
D. F. Miller 

BioLtocy ror You. Third Edition. B. B. 
Vance and D. F. Miller 

CuHeMistry Activities. Also Achievement 
Tests. R. H. Carleton, J. H. Woodburn, 
and T. H. Elder, Jr. 

CHEMISTRY FOR THE New Ace. Revised 
Edition. R. H. Carleten in Consultation 
with F. F. Carpenter and R. W. Woline 

From Here On. Reading for Life Series. 
J. D. Husband and F. F. Bright 

HELPING OTHERS. Movine Forwarp. Sait- 
ING AHEAD. Time to Read Series. Ber- 
nice E. Leary, E. C. Reichert, and Mary 
K. Reely 

Puysics FoR THE New Ace. Revised Edi- 
tion. R. H. Carleton, H. H. Williams, 
and Mahlon H. Buell 

ScIENCE FOR Everypay Use. Third Edition. 
V. C. Smith and B. B. Vance in Con- 
sultation with W. R. Teeters 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 

St., New York 36, N. Y.: 

AtcesrA—Its Big Ideas and Basic Skills. 
Book I. D. J. Aiken and K. B. Hender- 
son. $2.84 

HEALTH For Errective Livinc. A Basic 
Health Education Text for College Stu- 
dents. E. B. Johns, Wilfred C. Sutton, 
L. E. Webster. $4.75 

HEALTH AND SAFETY FoR You. Harold S. 
Diehl and Anita D. Laton. $3.76 

I Finn My Vocation. Fourth Edition. H. 
D. Kitson. $2.80 

SPEECH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Mar- 
del Ogilvie. $4.50 

Your Marriace AND FAmILy Livine. Sec- 
ond Edition. P. H. Landis. $3.20 


| Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 


N. ¥3 

COUNSELING WITH Parents in Early Child- 
hood Education. Edith M. Leonard, 
Dorothy D. Vandeman, and Lillian E. 
Miles. $3.75 

SHarine Ipeas. T. C. Pollock and J. H. 
Straub. Worps Work ror You. T. C. 
Pollock and Florence B. Bowden. 
THOUGHT AND Expression. T. C. Pol- 
lock, J. P. Milligan, and R. L. Lough- 
lin. Worps AND IpgEAs. T. C. Pollock and 
R. W. Rounds. Macmillan English 


Series 
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Now-—a booklet on menstruation for 
AIL- hy h 
3er- " 
whatever age croup you teac 
Part of a complete program for menstrual education available to you without charge 
edi- 
ms, For girls 12 and older. The booklet “Very Personally Yours” has helped 
9 million junior and senior high school girls acquire a healthy, normal 
lon. attitude toward growing into womanhood. Its good taste and clarity, its 
On- simple, straightforward presentation of accurate scientific facts, have won 
acclaim from educators, nurses, parents and church groups alike. 
ond For girls 9 to 12. “You’re A Young Lady Now” is written especially for 
younger girls. It explains menstruation as a normal part of life in simple 
ills. terms they can readily understand. This booklet deals only with subjects of 
der- interest to this younger group, and helps eliminate the shock of the unknown. 
: Either booklet, or both, may be ordered in quantity from the International 
ns Cellucotton Products Co., the distributors of Kotex*. 
ton, Either may be used successfully by itself; however, you will find them of 
even greater value when used as a part of this integrated program of 
iss) menstrual education. 
H. u i Si, Gs) saa gE OCG ae e eee OI eeT Tee =a 






International Cellucotton Products Co 
Educational Dept. ST-94 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


PLEASE PRINT 


Full-color, 16 mm. Sound Motion Picture 
far fj Made by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, this 10-minute movie tells 
the story of menstruation in a 
clear, direct manner, yet with 
beauty, dignity and charm. 





This entire 
program or any part 
of it is available to 
you without charge. 
Just fill out this 









Please send me free except for return postage your 
16 mm. sound film, ‘““The Story of Menstruation.’ 







day wanted (allow 4 weeks 


ftp 
ANY 








"oy Above all, itis amovie made with ; 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks 
: Hl @/ a deep understanding of the order form— S 
0 L sensitivities of adolescent girls today! Toe ee ee 
ard, arcu : 3 “is Also send the following: 
2e (exc or return postage) > 
E. Free (except for return postag copies of ‘“Very Personally Yours” 
H | 1) Physiology Chart 
Cor , Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart Teaching Guide 
a ee, ES : ee 
Jen. St Hundreds of teachers cooperated in organizing Name 
Pol- ee be this helpful teaching guide. It is flexible and can 
igh- be adapted to any teaching situation. Large color Organization 


and § LO ¢ chart on menstrual physiology is designed for ae 
oe | HBR Bee ehh ‘ Street 


supplementary classroom lectures. 
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Building Good Citizens 
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In these days of radical thinking and sub- 
versive talking it behooves us as teachers to 
give our children the correct information and 
basic fundamentals of our government, so that 
they cannot be easily misled. 


Becky Carr 





WE THE PEOPLE 


By W. M. Richards, Sup’t of Schools, Emporia, Kans., 


“We the People” fulfills the need for a sound, direct, 
easy to understand textbook on the Constitution of the 
U. S. and our government. Federal, state and local, ex- 
ecutive, legislative and judicial procedures are simply 
presented. Reference throughout is te the exact lan- 
guage of the Constitution. It clearly explains the citizen’s 
share in the government and prepares for alert, think- 
ing citizenship as the pupils learn the value of thrift, 
education and active cooperation in governmental activi- 
ties. 


A helpful testing program includes exercises and 
vocabulary study. Complete cross reference index. Ap- 
pendix features Declaration of Independence, Constitu- 
tion, plus statistical information on states and Presi- 
dents. 
Write for complete description 
er ask our representative to show it to you. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 8 PUBLISHERS 


1900 N. Narragansett ° Chicago 39, Ill. 


and Bliss Isely (authors of Our Careers as Citizens) .- 





ECONOMICS AND YOU 


SCRIBNERS | sa 


Attractively informal in style and tone, in- 
| teresting and intelligible to young people, 
| this new textbook covers not only the tra- 
| ditional subject-matter of high school eco- 
nomics, but the economics of the home as 
well. Practical in its application of eco- 
nomic ideas, the book includes a liberal 


calls your 


attention to course in consumer education. 550 pp., in- 
| cluding glossary and index. Profusely illus- 
| trated. 


two important 
THE PEOPLE GOVERN 


by Laurence G. Paquin 
and Marian D. Irish 


A factual, realistic, and colorful account 
of American democracy in action at all 
levels—local, county, state, and national. 
textbooks Shows by concrete examples that the re- 
sponsible, thinking individual is the key 
to successful government. Democracy is 
presented as a force with direct applica- 
| tion in the life of every citizen every hour 
of every day. 598 pp., including appendix 
and index. Illustrated in color and black- 
and-white. 





new high school 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
al Jerry Theise, Pennsylvania Representative 











WHAT IF YOU 
WEREN'T THERE 
WHEN SCHOOL 
OPENED? 


It could happen. You know 
that there are times when 
you get sick—too sick to 
come to school. And when 
you do, you have expenses 
to meet. 


Are you making sure that 
your income is protected? 
When sickness comes, will 
you have to pay doctor’s bills 
and hospital expenses out of 
precious savings? 


You can begin making sure 
by filling out the coupon be- 
low. Send it to us. We’ll send 
you, by return mail, complete 
information about the Teach- 
er’s Special Policy, a new 
kind of insurance that leaves 
every important decision 
about benefits (up to $200.00 
a month) up to you. 





TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Non-Assessable Policies 


Please send me complete infor- 
mation about the TPM’s “Teach- 
er’s Special Policy.” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


]Norgs. VE 




















NEW POSITIONS 

EpcaR E. RicHarps, former assistant 
principal of Glen-Nor High School, 
Glen Olden, is now supervising prin- 
cipal of the Chichester Joint School 
District, Boothwyn. 


THE CLaiRTON ScHOOL BoarD an- 
nounced the appointment of Bruce C. 
Birch as high school principal and Carl 


Berg as head of the Walnut Junior | 


High School. Both have been with the 
school system since 1924. Mr. Birch 
replaces E. F. Stabler who has accepted 
the position of superintendent of 
schools in Vandergrift. 


Epwin B. KEIM, principal of Ken- 
nett Square High School since 1950, 
has been appointed principal of Chel- 


tenham High School. 


Davip H. Porter has been named 
assistant district superintendent of Har- 
risburg schools. Mr. Porter has been 
director of pupil accounting and child 
guidance and administrative assistant 
to the district superintendent in Harris- 
burg. 

L. H. Van Houten, president of the 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, re- 
tired from the presidency on August 
31. He has accepted a position as visit- 
ing professor of psychology and edu- 
cation at Westminster College. 


MERLE M. Opcers, president of Gi- 
rard College, Philadelphia, since 1936, 
has been named 10th president of Buck- 





nell University. Doctor Odgers will | 
assume his duties at Bucknell on De- | 


cember 1. 


WituiAmM WessTER HALL, president 
of Westminster College, Fulton, Mis- 
souri, has been elected the new presi- 
dent of Franklin and Marshall College. 
He will assume the presidency on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1955. 


Raymonp H. AMALONG, head of the 
department of education at Thiel Col- 
lege for the past eight years, will di- 
rect all teacher placement work at the 
Pennsylvania State University this 
year. President Milton S. Eisenhower 
announced that Mr. Amalong will re- 


place Walter A. Kearney, now the | 


superintendent of schools in New 


Castle. 


SEPTEMBER, 1954 


Davin T. SoLLeEY has been appointed 
supervising principal of the Menallen 
Township School District in Fayette 
County. He succeeds H. Earl Adams, 
who last October was named an assist- 
ant county superintendent. 


HONORS 
Lee E. Boyer of the State Teachers 


College, Millersville, was elected presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics at its third 
annual meeting on May 8. 


WitiiaM G. Carr, Executive Secre- 
tary of the NEA, and Henry H. Hit, 
president of George Peabody College 
for Teachers and former superinten- 


The ONLY graded corrective reading 
series written especially for 
SLOW LEARNERS-RETARDED READERS 


THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 


VAL FULLY. ov S AOE! 


i 








Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts 
Director, The Reading Clinic, Temple University 


For busy classroom 
teachers—Help for 
organizing your 
corrective reading 
program 


14 biographical book-length titles—graded in 
sequence from Readability Level A (2nd reader 
level) to Readability Level E (6th reader level) 


Interest approach to develop reading success 


Worthwhile dramatic content 


e Authoritative Handbook 
on Corrective Reading for 
The American Adventure 
Series by Dr. Betts 


Carefully selected concepts 


Controlled vocabulary load and 
other language factors 


Vivid illustrations 


@ Concise helpful Teachers 
Guide Book for each title 


Send for FREE colorful pictorial U.S. Trail Map for classroom 


use and information on this graded corrective reading program 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 2831-35 SOUTH PARKWAY CHICAGO 16 


Please send me your FREE colorful pictorial U.S. Trail Map 
for classroom use and information on this graded corrective 











Dept. 416 
FREE 
U.S. Trail reading program. 
Map for 
classroom om 
use Address 
City. 


State. 
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dent in Pittsburgh, received honorary 
degrees of Doctor of Humane Letters 
at a special bicentennial convocation 
of Columbia University on July 1. 


J. Y. SHampacH, former secretary 
of the Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement Board, was honored by fellow 
graduates of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Alumni Association this 
year. Mr. Shambach of the class of 
1905 was presented with the Distin- 
guished Service Award of the graduate 
body. 


R. Lioyp Jones, superintendent of 
Pike County schools, received the Pike 
County Association award to the Man 
of the Year of Pike County at the sixth 
annual Caponette Dinner of the asso- 
ciation in the spring. Just before re- 
ceiving the award, Superintendent 
Jones had made a short address re- 
garding the importance of education to 
a nation, and prospects for a new joint 
school in Pike County. This is the first 
time the award had been given. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HAz_LeTon Hicu ScHooz art students 




















in reading... 


in science... 


in social studies .. . 


in history... 


| for grade teachers... 


I LIKE CHILDREN 
SCIENCE EXPERIENCES 


Leaders in their fields .. . 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY 
BASIC READING PROGRAM (Grades 1-6) 


in arithmetic and mathematics . . . 
THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


THE ROW-PETERSON ALGEBRA PROGRAM 


THE BASIC SCIENCE EDUCATION SERIES (Grades 1-9) 


GOVERNMENT FOR AMERICANS (Grades 11 or 12) 
REAL PEOPLE SERIES (Intermediate-Junior High) 
BASIC SOCIAL EDUCATION SERIES 


THE STANDARD BUILDING OF OUR NATION 


in English and literature . . . | 
BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH (Grades 3-12) | 
READING-LITERATURE SERIES (Grades 7-9) | 


HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC 


EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS—OUR CHILDREN 
HELPING CHILDREN WRITE 


Write for full details. 


| EVANSTON Kocu, Peterson and Company \LLINOIS 


(Grades 1-8) | 


(Book 1 and Book 2) 


(Intermediate-Junior High) 


(Grades 7 and 8) 
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displayed approximately 350 pieces of 
art done in 25 media for two wevks 
last spring. Created under the guidance 
of Ruth Koch, Mrs. Alice Wiltsie, 2nd 
Art Supervisor Karl G. Wallen, the 
display was open to the public daily 
from 7:00 to 9:00 p.m. 


THE PHILADELPHIA public § school 
system presented its ninth annual pro- 
duction of “Schools on Parade” last 
spring. The performance, sponsored by 
The Evening Bulletin, featured music 
and dancing by 750 children from kin- 
dergarten to senior high school age. It 


, was viewed by approximately 2,500 


spectators at each of two performances. 


Warren County, H. L. Blair, super- 
intendent, has issued a History of Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania with special 
emphasis on Warren County and the 
part played by the county superinten- 
dents who served in the Warren County 
schools. The booklet marks the 100th 
anniversary since the Act of Assembly 
in 1854 was passed which provided for 
the election of the first county super- 
intendent in Warren County. 


Local Branches 


Glenwood Crist, chairman, presided 
at the April 23 and 24 meeting of the 
Committee on Local Branches. The 
Committee completed the arrangements 
for the August Penn Hall Workshop 
and made plans for the fall Local 
Leaders’ Conferences—HERBERT P. 
LAUTERBACH, Acting Secretary 


Professional Planning 

Chairman Charles M. Long, State 
College, presided at the June 4-5 and 
July 9-10 meetings of the Professional 
Planning Committee. 

At its first meeting, the Committee 
outlined as its areas for action—coor- 
dination of PSEA committees; identi- 
fication of population groups that 
should be reached and influenced in 
meeting the rising needs of education; 
definition of the “Education Story.” At 


| each meeting, the Committee worked 
| in subcommittees on topics under the 


heading, Definition of the “Education 
Story.”—EucEnE P. Bertin, Secretary 
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Yours...for the asking” 


Advertisers in the JoURNAL offer you the 
» ideas in equipment, supplies, books, and 


general teaching aids. Watch for these offer- 


in 


will 


regularly. Order at once, so that you 
be certain of getting what you want 


before it is out of print. If you write directly 


he advertiser, material will reach you 


more promptly. For ease in ordering several 


items, 


6. 


~) 


use the coupon below. 


How To TRAVEL BY TRAIN—A basic in- 
formation guide for the railroad trav- 
eler. Especially designed for those with 
little personal experience in train travel, 
this “how-to” booklet is also full of re- 
minder tips for those already experi- 
enced in getting the most out of rail 
transportation. (Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads) 

Posture Posters set of 7—designed for 
use in the classroom to assist teachers 
in maintaining healthful posture. (Amer- 
ican Seating Company) 

. CREATIVE CRAFTS WITH CRAYOLA. A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make use- 
ful gifts, party games, invitations, and 
many other articles. (Binney & Smith 
Company) 


4. New Ais To Hetp TeacH MENSTRUAL 


Hycrene. Indicate quantity desired of 
each number. (Personal Products Cor- 
poration) 


.Growinc Up anp Lixkrinc It. A book- 
let for teen-age girls 

.SALLY AND Mary AND KATE Won- 
DERED. A booklet for pre-adolescent 
girls 

-It’s So Mucn Easter WHEN You 

Know. A booklet for fully matured 

girls 

EDUCATIONAL PORTFOLIO ON MENSTRU- 

AL Hycrene. A complete teaching kit 

.How Swati I Tett My DaucHTer? 
A booklet for mothers 
6. A free preview of the new film, “Molly 

Grows Up” 

». You’RE A Younc Lapy Now and Very 
PERSONALLY Yours are two free booklets 
on menstruation for different age groups. 
Indicate number desired for classroom 
distribution. (International Cellucotton 
Products Corporation) 

. You’re a Younc Lapy Now is especially 

written for girls 9 to 12. 

Very PERSONALLY Yours. This booklet 

is for girls 12 or over. 

. Funp Ratstinc PLAN FoR SCHOOLS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS. Includes samples on ap- 


— 


i) 


wo 


: 


uw 


ll. 


bo 
wo 


26. 


proval of Christmas card box assort- 
ments, folder, and complete details of 
money-making plan for schools and or- 
ganizations. (Sunshine Art Studios) 
New No. 55 TreacHer’s Buyinc GuImDE 
contains over 3500 items. Workbooks, 
posters, games, books, supplies, and 
equipment are completely described and 
illustrated to make this a source book 
for teaching material. 
Company) 
Toorusrusu Kits. Includes a toothbrush 
plus a tube of Ipana Tooth Paste—@ 
10c for the Junior Kit (for children up 
to 10) and 15c for the Double-Duty Kit 
(for children over 10 years). Important 
dental health instructions are given on 
the carton. Available only in lots of 20 


(Beckley-Cardy | 


kits. Enclose money with coupon. (Bris- | 


tol-Myers Company) 
COLORFUL 
Hasits. For grades 1-6—“Working To- 
gether for Better Dental Health” and 


Units oN Dentat HEALTH | 


for grades 7 and up—‘“Better Care for | 
Your Teeth” units. Both units include a | 


teacher’s manual, wall chart, 


tooth- | 


brushing model, and individual leaflets | 


—available without charge. Indicate the 
number of leaflets desired for classroom 
distribution. (Bristol-Myers Company) 
GumE IN TEACHING BEGINNING NUMBERS 
Leaflet 554. Suggests ways to overcome 
problems in number learning and practi- 
cal ideas in the use of games, bulletin, 
chalk, and flannel boards to strengthen 
skills and test pupil achievement. In- 
cluded is a description of the Crepho 
Picture Number Matching Posters. (Cre- 
ative Publishing House of Oxford, Inc.) 
SamPLeE Copy or SEPTEMBER ISSUE OF 
CHILDREN’s Activities Macazine. Con- 
tains stories on science, history, and 
other school subjects, handicraft proj- 
ects, book and record reviews. Available 
to teachers of primary and up to grade 
5. (Children’s Activities) 


Free SAMpPte of Vinetex dish cloth with | 


details of a money-making plan which | 


school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) 

Map of Historic U.S. Trails in four 
colors. Also information on graded cor- 
rective reading program based on high 
interest level books for low ability read- 
ers. (Wheeler Publishing Company) 
Books For YOUNGER Reapers, 1954—A 
48-page catalog of books listed by age 
and grade. They range from nurserv 
through Junior and Senior High School. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


Teachers by 


the hundred! 


— are discovering the latest 
and most significant advance 
in teaching numbers to be- 
ginners — 





It’s the recently published 
IROQUOIS PRIMARY BLOCK 
PROGRAM in the NUMBERS 
AT WORK series, by Patton 


and Young. 
| KNOW NUMBERS! — Readiness 
primer — beginning Grade 1. 


NUMBERS ARE FUN! — Developing 
concepts — completing Grade 1. 


WE USE NUMBERS Gradual 
steps forward — through Grade 2. 


Larger print — fewer words — 
easier reading — functional, 
colorful artwork — sound in 
method — precisely graded — 
and with all teaching proce- 
dures clearly indicated on 
every page! 


Wouldn't you like to see 
these new and better books? 


Write to: 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Box 1315, Syracuse 1, New York 
New York — Chicago — Atlanta — Dallas 





PAUL W. DIETZ 
C. S. HOTTENSTEIN 
FRANK TEMPONE 
Representatives 








SELL 





VINTEX PRODUCTS 





PROFITS e 











Name 


School Name 


School Address 


i 


Enrolment: Boys... .. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 


307 N. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Ilinois 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


10 11 15 17 18 23 26 


| 2 3 4 5 6 t 


SUTOGh 3 eke es 


tity 


Available in 
school year of 
1954-55 only 


Grade... 





Top quality—money back guarantee—repu- 
table, established firm—big profits for you. 





Organizations by the thousand are piling up BIG 
PROFITS by selling the VINTEX line of nationally 
known household necessities — choice of 10 items. 
Write for full details and FREE sample dish cloth! 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28, N.J. 
Serving organizations for over 30 years 














CANADIAN NATURE 


Brings you fresh material on all phases of soil, 
water, mineral, forest and wildlife conservation. 
Thousands of teachers express their enthusiasm 
for the full color plates, photographs and draw- 
ings. Contains nature program for ten months. 
1 yr. subscription $2 Disc. for larger quantity 
AUDUBON SOCIETY OF CANADA 
181 Jarvis Street Toronto 2, Canada 
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NEW FILM 


AN) MEW 
BOOKLET | 


To help you teach 


*‘Molly Grows Up.” A new Modess film about 
menstruation—first to be done with live actors. 
16 mm., black and white, sound—running time, 15 


minutes. For girls 9 to 15 and their parents. 


A warm, friendly film that fully explains men- 
strual hygiene .. . emphasizes importance of family, 
school nurse and friends in helping an average 
13-year-old girl develop normal, healthy attitudes 
toward menstruation. 


(For free preview, mail coupon.) 


Miss Anne Shelby 
Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5466-9, Milltown, N. J. 


I would like a free preview of 
‘*Molly Grows Up”’ 


Name 








Menstrual Hygiene! 


“Growing Up and Liking It.”” Brand-new edition 
of popular Modess booklet, illustrated with delight- 
ful new photographs! For girls 12 to 18. 


Gives clear, complete explanation of menstrua- 
tion, plus valuable health and beauty tips. New 
features include special section of exercises, ap- 
proved by doctors, for easing cramps, and friendly, 
helpful advice called “It’s Nice to Know.” Use in 
conjunction with film or separately. 


Order as many free copies as you need. 
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Miss Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5466-9, Milltown, N. J. 


Please send me the following free material: 


——new booklets “Growing Up and Liking It”? ~__booklets “It’s So Much Easier When You Know’’ 
booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered”’ 
O One “Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene”’ 


—pbooklets ‘How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 
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Street. 





Street 
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“Sally and Mary and 
Kate Wondered” 


A charming little book for girls 
9 to 12. Gives a simple, clear 
introduction to the subject of 
menstruation. 


“It’s So Much Easier 

When You Know” 
A very informative booklet 
which explains the physiology 
of menstruation and tampon 
usage to older girls and women. 


“How Shall | Tell 

My Daughter?” 
A beautifully illustrated book 
for mothers. Suggests how, 
when and what to tell pre-teen 
girls about menstruation. 


“Educational Portfolio 

on Menstrual Hygiene” 
A valuable aid for teachers. 
Complete teaching kit, includ- 
ing large anatomy chart, four 
booklets and a teaching guide. 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
AcciDENT Facts, 1953. Department of 
Revenue, Bureau of Highway Safety 
State Epucation Costs 1N PENNSYLVANIA. 
1933 to 1953. Budget Bureau, Governor’s 
Office 


Department of Public Instruction 

ApuLT HOMEMAKING ProcRAMS in Penn- 
sylvania Schools. Bulletin 326 

DIRECTORY OF SPEECH AND HEeEarinc ReE- 
HABILITATION SERVICES AND PERSONNEL 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. Bureau of General 
Education 

MetAL Forminc as an Area of Industrial 
Arts Instruction in Pennsylvania Public 
Schools. Bulletin 331F. Metat MAcuin- 
ING. Bulletin 331G 

To SERVE THE CHILDREN OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bulletin 4. Proceedings of Annual Edu- 
cation Congress, September 30-October 
1, 1953 


These publications may be secured from 
the Editor, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Box 911, Education Building, Harris- 
burg. 


National Education Association 
For THE BEGINNING TEACHER. Selections 
from the NEA Journal 


CurRENT Issues IN HIGHER EDUCATION, 


SF REE order NOW! 


Ipana’s® Dental Health Units 
for Elementary and High School! 


Colorfu I! 
Visual! 





& At every age, sound, clean teeth and 
a healthy mouth are aids to appearance 
and general good health. So teach 
dental health with a simple, well-planned 
program graded for the level you teach. 


Thousands of teachers now using 
Ipana’s authoritative materials report 
enthusiastic response from pupils, 
parents and dentists! 


For Grades 1-6 
“Working Together 
for Better 
Dental Health” 
e Teacher’s Manual 
e Wall Chart 
« Toothbrushing Model 
Daily Care Score Sheet | ¢ Toothbrushing 
ePupil’s Seatwork Folder Model 


Use these units with Ipana’s 
low-cost toothbrush kits. 


See Advertisement on Page 5 
iy ~S “Ty 


Educational Service Dept. ST 954 
Bristol-Myers Products Division 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


For Grades 7 and up 
The “Better Care 
for Your Teeth” unit 
Special Teacher's 
Manual 

¢ Wall Chart 
e Individual Leaflets 








Please send me, without cost: 


[] Ipana’s “Working Together For Better 
Dental Health” unit for Grades 1-6 with 
Seatwork Folders. | 
(No.) 
(] Ipana’s “Better Care For Your Teeth’ 
unit for Grades 7 and up with_____ 


























leaflets. pi eASE PRINT) — 
NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 
City ZONE STATE 
GRADE(S) ENROLL. ONE CLASS 
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1954. Proceedings of the Ninth Annual 
National Conference on Higher Educa- 
tion, March 4-6, 1954, Chicago, Ill. As- 
sociation for Higher Education. $3 

LecaL STATUS OF SEGREGATED SCHOOLS. 
Part I of a Study on the Status of the 
Education of Negroes. PROGRESS OF THE 
EpucaTION OF NecroEs, 1870-1950. Part 
II. Joint Committee of the NEA and the 
American Teachers Association 

STRENGTHENING Community Lire: Schools 
Can Help. Educational Policies Com- 
mission. $0.35 

Wuat Po.icies SHOULD GUIDE THE HAND- 
LING OF CONTROVERSIAL IssuES? Com- 
mittee on Tenure and Academic Free- 
dom. $0.25 


American Assn. of 
School Administrators 
BuILDING AMERICANS IN THE ScHoots. Of- 
ficial Report, 80th Annual Convention, 
February 13-18, 1954, Atlantic City, 
N. J. $2.50 
CPEA. Three Years of Progress in the 
Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration. $0.50 


Research Division 
EpucaTIon IN Lay Macazines—First 
Quarter, 1954. Circular No. 4 $0.50 
The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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PEP OBO 


1905 -1955 


50 years of 
educational 


publishing 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


grew. 





Here are modern tests and textbooks that reflect our half century of 
experience in working with educators to meet the changing needs of 
America’s schools— 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING MENTAL ABILITY TESTS: 

New Edition 

These are direct descendants of the first group tests of general intelli- 
gence to be published for school use. This series yields reliable results, 
and saves time in both administration and scoring. Forms cover elementary 
school, and high school and college levels. 


STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


A completely new edition for grades 1-9 continues a series that has been 
the standard in achievement measurement for over thirty years. National 
norms are based on testing more than 360,000 pupils. 


GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


This widely and successfully used series by Clark, Junge, Moser, Smith, 
and Lankford builds children’s confidence in their own ability and 
encourages them to think problems out for themselves. Arithmetic and 
mathematic materials have always concerned us—one of ‘the first four 
books we published in 1905 was an arithmetic text for the Philippines, 
and many popular books with Dr. John R. Clark as co-author have been 
on our list for 35 years. 





Today, World Book Company's authors and editors are continuing to 
build new publications—textbooks, standard tests, professional books for 
teachers—fo serve you and your pupils in the years to come. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
B. W. Saler and A. F. Zerbe, Pennsylvania Representatives 





Necrology 


Ira L. SHEAFFER, principal of Noth- 
ampton High School for 24 years 
before his retirement in 1946, May 
18 


CARRIE STORER, 86, Elizabeth, priici- 
pal of Oliver elementary school, ‘u- 
quesne, for 38 years before her re- 
tirement in 1934, May 19 


J. Mitton Rossinc, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, retired supervising principal 
of Glen-Nor joint schools, Glen Old- 
en, November 18, 1953 


Mrs. SARAH S. ZIMMERMAN, teacher in 
Western Area Joint School District. 
Mifflinburg 


Mrs. LItuie M. Bercin, 89, teacher in 
Easton schools for 31 years before 
her retirement in 1928, March 16 


JAMES MarrTIN FRrace, 83, former prin- 
cipal of Fairview school, Wilson 
Borough, Northampton County, and 
teacher for 49 years before his re- 
tirement in 1941, April 3 


Rutu Exxa Drxon, teacher in Johns- 
town schools for 41 years before her 
retirement last January, April 5 

Lairp McCanna, teacher and athletic 
coach in Lincoln High School, EIl- 
wood City, April 24 

Dorotuy C. Brown, teacher in Do- 
nora schools since 1929, April 15 


Kart F. ENGELBACH, instructor in elec- 
trical shop at Garfield Junior High 
School, Johnstown, teacher for about 
29 years, April 28 

ELizABETH Burt Lewis, teacher of 
special classes in Coatesville schools, 
April 16 

T. FRANK TABOR, teacher in Harrisburg 


schools for 30 years before his re- 
tirement in 1941, April 15 


Eva MarsHALt Rosinson, 80, teacher 
in Newport High School before her 
retirement, April 17 


FLORENCE E. CAMPBELL, teacher in the 
Philadelphia public schools for more 
than 42 years, July 31 


SAMUEL F,. Hamner, former principal 
of South Greensburg Junior High 
School and teacher in Greensburg 


High School, July 


Emma J. REVEILLE, teacher in Phila- 
delphia public schools for almost 50 
years before her retirement in 1942, 


July 8 
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Mrs. RutH WHITE, elementary teacher 
in Midland, April 28 


Nan McC tosky, teacher in Pittsburgh 
for more than 25 years, May 3 


Winston Epwarp Romic, mathematics 
instructor at William Penn High 


School, Harrisburg, May 4 


Pau B. Kens, physical education in- 
structor at Germantown High School, 
May 6 


CarriE S. Loran, teacher in Boyer- 
town for more than 50 years before 


her retirement in 1946, May 12 


Davip W. RIAL, teacher and principal 
in Pittsburgh schools before his re- 
tirement in 1946, May 14 


AuicE Hays, teacher in Carlisle schools 
before her retirement in 1943. May 





Calendar 

September 13—Commodore 
Barry Day 

September 14—National Anthem Day 

September 15-17—National Conference 
on Citizenship, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

September’ 17—Citizenship Day 

astern 28—Frances Willard Day 


John 





September 29-30—Annual Education 
Congress, Harrisburg 

October 1-2—Twenty-first Annual Pa. 
Conf. for the Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Hershey 

October 4—Midwestern 
District, New Castle 

October 7-8—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Altoona 

October 8—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Harrisburg 

October 8—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Allentown 

October 8-9—Pa. Speech Assn., 10th 
Annual Convention, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 10-12—PSEA Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum, State 
College 

October 10-17—Pennsylvania Week 

October 13-15—Western Convention 
District and Western Pa. Education 
Conference, Pittsburgh 

October 14-15—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

October 15-16—Classroom Teachers 
Conference, Bedford Springs Hotel 

October 16—Tenth Annual In-Service 
Teachers Conf., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 

October 18—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 21-22—Northeastern Conven- 
tion District, Bloomsburg 

October 22-23—Annual Conf., Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, State College 

October 23—Pa. State Modern Lan- 
guage Assn., Muhlenberg College 
Allentown 


Convention 





Member—N.A.T.A. 


BRY ANT * Teachers Bureau ,,,.%; 4; 2° ¥AN7 
711-712 Witherspoon Bldg. WD GREULICH 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


BRYANT 
PEnnypacker 5-1223 











tion. Write immediately. 


Established 1880 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—over a quarter of a century under the 
same management—gives you expert guidance—so important in seeking a posi- 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


74th Year 














TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-wide Service for Schools and Colleges 
If you need a position or want a better one, register with us. We place teachers 
at all times of the year. We stand on our record of many years of good service. 
Investigate us. Write for particulars \ithout obligation. 
VERNON M. RIEGEL, Mgr., 50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
Phone—CApital 4-2882 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 
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October 24—United Nations Day 

October 29-30—16th Annual Art E:lu- 
cation Conference, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown 

October 29-31—State-wide Conf., Fle. 
mentary Principals, The Inn, Buck 
Hill Falls 

November 1-2—Annual Conf., Pa, 
Branch, National Assn. of Secord- 
ary School Principals, Harrisburg 


November 5-6—Pennsylvania Stite 
School Directors Assn. Convention, 
Harrisburg 


November 6—Annual Education Conf., 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 
November 7-13—American Education 


Week 
November 12-13—Department of 
Higher Education Conf., Harris- 


burger Hotel, Harrisburg 
December 9-11—33rd Annual Conv., 
Pa. State Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Penn- 
Sherwood Hotel, Philadelphia 
December 27-29—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 
1955 


April 1-2—Tenth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conf., State Teachers 
College, Millersville 

April 2-6—Regional Convention, 
American Assn. of School Adminis- 
trators, Cleveland 

April 20-22—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

April 30—Pa. Association for the 
Study of Gifted Children, Pennsyl- 
vania State University 

April 30—Pa. Business Education 
Assn. Conference, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

May 12-13—School Psychologists Di- 
vision, Pa. Psychological Assn., Pa. 
State University 

July 3-8—National Education Associa- 


tion Convention, Chicago, Illinois 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS AGENCY 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


NO REGISTRATION FEE—I6TH YEAR 
Top Salaries — Fine Locations 


T. David Parrack, mgr.—Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 








BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 
Reliable school and college placement service 
throughout the East and South. Positions 
waiting. Excellent salaries. Write, telling us 
about yourself. 30th year. 

Member N.A.T.A. 
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